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WORLD  WHEAT  Organization  of  an  international  grain-selling  body  must  te 

POOL  imGED       considered  at  the  forthcoming  preparatory  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Rome,  according  to  George  .x. 
Williams,  formerly  president  of  the  SaskatcheY;an  section  of  the 
United  Farmers  of  Canada,  the  largest  fan^  organization  in  the  Dominion,  according 
to  the  press  to-day.    Mr.  Williams  arrived  in  Hew  York  yesterday  on  his  way  to  the^ 
conference.    The  report  says:  "Although  the  possihility  of  international  control  of 
the  wheat  sttrplus  is  not  on  the  program,  Mr.  Williams  said  the  presence  of  a 
Russian  delegation  at  the  conference,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  compulsory 
pool  idea  in  Canada,  will  nalce  a  discussion  of  the  suhjcct  inevitaole  and  necessary. 
'It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  na.tion  that  either  exports  or  imports  if.heat  that 
the  quotations  oe  stahilized, »  Mr.  Williams  continued.     'Unless  the  prices  of. agri- 
cultural products  are  stabilized  the  world  economic  structure  is  upset.    And  the 
only  way  they  can  "be  stabilized  is  by  agreement  among  the  exporting  nations.'..." 


MTIOilAL  RELIEF  Substantial  progress  in  relieving  distress  was  credited  to 

LISTED  Congress  yesterday  by  John  Q,.  Tilson,  Republican  leader  of  the  House, 

who  cited  appropriations  totaling  $400,000,000  designed  to  cdonter- 
act  the  effects  of  the  slump,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  re- 
port says:  "In  a  sta,tement  which  will  be  published  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
Mr.  Tilson  lists  the  following  as  the  principal  items  for  relief:  Emergency  act, 
including  $80,000,000  for  Eederal-aid  highways,  $25,000,000  for  rivers,  harbors  and 
flood  control,  and  $10,500,000  for  national  forests  and  national  parks — $115,500,- 
000.  Emergency  construction  item  in  first  deficiency  act  for  various  depai'tments- — 
$15,000,000.    Ecderal-aid  highways,  additional  amount  appropriated  at  the  present 
session,  exclusive  of  the  $80,000,000  special  item,  over  the  amotin.t  a.ppropriated  at 
the  last  session— $42,000,000.    Advances  to  recltanation  f"un.d  on  account  of  decline 
in  receipts  to  the  fund  resulting  from  the  depression — $5,000,000.    Drought  i-'elief, 
including  loans  for  seed,  feed,  fertilizer  and  other  agricultural  rehabilitation, 
including  rural  sanitation  and  medical  supplies  in  drought  areas- — $69,000,000.  In- 
crease in  public  building  appropriation  at  present  session  over  like  appropriations 
at  last  session  for  construction  and  sites,  $16,000,000,  and  additional  authoriza- 
tion for  construction  of  new  buildings,  $100,000,000 — $116,000,000.    Advances  to 
the  Shipping  Board  construction  loan  fund  for  making  loans  for  the  construction  of 
merchant  vessels  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine — $35,000,000.,.." 


POLISH  PACTS  A  Warsaw  dispatch  March  12  says:  "The  Sejm  to-day  adopted 

...the  German-Polish  liquidations  agreement  of  1929  and  approved  rati- 
fication of  the  Polish-Rumanian  security  agreement  signed  at  Geneva 
I  January  15,... A  government  spokesman  said  the  Polish-Rumanian  agreement  was  not 
: directed  against  the  interests  of  any  other  state,  but  aimed  at  the  "oeaceful  devel- 
opment of  Poland  and  Rumania  through  cooperation," 
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Cotton  American  Wool  and,  Cotton  Reporter  for  March  12  says:  "The 

Cloth  technical  position  of  the  cotton  cloth  market  continues  to  improve. 

Market         Cloth  production  and  sales  figures  for  February,  released  this  week 
hy  the^ Association  of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  of  New  York,  show  the 
largest  ratio  of  sales  to  production  that  has  heen  noted  for  four 
years.     Sales  of  326,691,000  yards  were  equivalent  to  154  per  cent  of 
production.     Furthermore,   stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  February  showed 
a  decrease  of  10.2  per  cent  and  unfilled  orders  were  24.7  per  cent 
greater  than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  month.    The  amount  of  unfilled 
orders  is  larger  than  in  any  month  since  JDecemher,  1929." 

Egyptian  An  editorial  in  The  Near  East  and  India  for  February  26  says: 

Situation    "Although  more  is  heard  abroad  of  the  political  situation  in  Egypt, 

the  far  more  serious  and,  therefore,  the  more  important,  problem  con- 
fronting the  country  is  the  economic  situation. . .The  dependence  of 
Egypt  upon  cotton  miakes  it  extremely  sensitive  to  all  fluctuations  in 
the  cotton  market,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Groat  T7ar  the  general 
dislocation  of  credit  and  communications  forced  the  govei'nraent  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  purchasing  cotton  as  a  means  of  coping  with  the  serious 
crisis  with  which  the  fellaheen  wore  confronted.    Wlien  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton  occurred  in  1921  the  government  again  intervened,  to 
repeat  the  operation  a  year  later,  in  the  belief  that  by  such  means  the 
price  of  cotton  could  be  safeguarded  against  illicit  speculation,  which 
was  then  supposed  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  fall  in  prices.  In 
the  succeeding  years  the  purchase  of  cotton  by  government  became  more 
or  less  a  settled  policy/-,  and  from  a  small  beginning  the  amounts  bought 
steadily  increased,  until  the  sum  sunk  in  these  operations  in  1925 
amounted  to  over  three  million  pounds.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  cotton  still  remained  unsold,  the  TJafd  government 
in  November  1929  revived  the  policy  of  I'Durchasing  cotton,  and  this  time 
made  itself  responsible  for  six  times  the  amount  held  in  1925,  and,  by 
drawing  on  the  Reserve  Fund,  increased  the  total  of  State  funds  immob- 
ilized in  cotton  to  fourteen  million  pounds.    Thus  when  the  government 
of  Sidky  Pasha  took  office  last  July  it  found  the  Reserve  Fund,  as  a 
result  mainly  of  its  predecessors' s  policy,  reduced  by  nineteen  million 
pounds  and  the  balance  largely  unrealizable,  with  only  four  million 
pounds  lio^uid. .Under  conditions  such  as  these  Egypt  could  be  saved 
only  by  a  government  capable  of  forming  a  long-sighted  policy  and  of 
acting  with  decision.     Sidlcy  Pasha' s  first  care  was  to  deal  with  the 
budget.    The  policy  of  government  intervention  in  the  cqtton  market  wa? 
abandoned,  and  all  State  expenditure  was  carefully  overhauled.  Claims 
on  the  reserve  fund  were  reduced  or  abandoned,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  big  productive  works,  and  these  were  divided  into  two  categories, 
those  vdth  which  it  was  essential  to  proceed  at  once  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  counti'y,  and  those  that  were  of  secondciry  importance 
and  could  wait.     Instead  of  nearly  ten  million  pounds  ear-marked  in 
the  1930-31  budget  for  new  works,  the  government  will  spend  only  five 
million,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  mil  not  be  necessary  to  draw  upon 
the  reserve  fund  for  more  than  four  million  pounds  to  balance  the 
budget.    There  remains  the  policy  of  the  future.    As  a  result  of  the 
government's  purchase  of  cotton  last  ^rear  the  effects  of  the  current 
crisis  have  probably  not  been  felt  yet  to  their  fullest  extent  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.,,." 
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Garden  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  TiiTies*-Union  for  March  10  says: 

Clubs  in      "Everyi;vhere  throughout  the  State  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  . 
Florida        conclusiveljr  that  the  Garden  Cluhs  functioning  in  Florida  are  doing 

commendahly  good  work.     Their  members  are  enthusiastic;  they  are  ener- 
getic and  practical.    Beautif ication  is  their  primary  p-orpose,  but 
along  vvith  that  goes  the  influence  for  good,  creating  and  establishing 
a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  that  is  beyond  the  possibility^  of 
estimation,  as  to  value.    The  annual  convention  of  the  Florida  Federa- 
tion of  Garden  Clubs  TA,'as  held  in  Orlando  during  several  days  of  the 
past  week.     In  that  convention  were  reported  many  progressive  efforts, 
that  are  being  made  throughout  the  State  for  greater  beautif ication,  as 
by  the  planting  and  caring  for  flowers,  ornamental  plants  and  trees..." 

Twine  An  editorial  in  Farm  Implement  Hews  for  March  5  says:  "It  can 

Prices         now  be  stated  with  assurance  that  the  prices  of  binder  twine  this  year 
will  be  enough  lower  than  the  prices  of  recent  years  to  bring  to  mind 
the  quotations  of  'way  back  when,'     It  is  practically  certain  that  the 
prices  will  be  the  lowest  since  1916,  the  year  the  sisal  monopoly 
started  its  Joy  ride  at  the  expense  of  Ancrican  farmers,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  one  year  of  the  post-war  deflation  period.     They  will 
be  lower  than  they  were  in  some  of  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.    Twine  will  be  one  of  the  very  cheapest  of  farm  necessities.  If 
the  prices  to  be  announced  on  free-labor  t^/ine  prove  to  be  as  low  as 
now  indicated,  the  m.anuf acturers  will  have  ignored  the  heavy  carry- 
over and  its  cost  in  determining  their  prices.    They  will  have  written 
off  the  loss  on  the  carry-over  and  based  their  prices  on  the  average 
cost  of  the  low-priced  fiber  ti.sed  in  the  production  of  additional  twine 
for  1931  harvest.     This  will  be  fine  for  all  grain  growers  who  still 
use  binders,   .The  lower  prices  will  enable  them  further  to  reduce  thoir 
cost  of  grain  production,  and  reduction  in  costs  is  their  greatest 
"orcsent  need, ..." 
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rOHD  ON  CON-  A  Fort  Myers,  Ila. ,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Henry  Ford  de- 

DITIONS  scrihed  the  Nation  to-day  as  prosperous,  despite  high  prices,  hut 

unahle  to  realize  its  e-ood  f  ortune . . .  .Mr .  Ford  declared  that  so- 
called  Drosperity  of  the  inflated  values  period  preceding  the  1929 
stock  market  slump  Would  prolsahly  not  return.     'These  really  are  good  times,  hut 
only  a  few  know  it,'  he  said.     'The  only  thing  I  see  for  a  general  enjoyment  of 
conditions  is  price  reduction  and  a  realization  of  the  cause  and  extent  of  the 
depression.'    To  prove  his  point  he  said  a  dollar  will  now  huy  from  50  to  75  per 
cent  more  than  it  would  before  the  market  crash,..." 


FLOUR  MILLING-  The  flour  milling  industry  has  had  little  unemployment 

INDUSTRY  among  its  workers  in  the  past  year,  despite  the  general  business 

depression,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    Reporting  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Emergency  Committee  for  Emplo;^/ment ,  George  Livingston, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Millers'  National  Federation  of  Chicago,  said  that 
there  was  some  evidence  tha.t  consumption  of  flour  had  been  stimulated  rather  tha.n 
reduced  during  recent  months,  


iLIERICM  As  the  last  incom.e-tax  returns  for  1930  came  in,  the 

INCOMES  Treasury  made  public  yesterday  the  statistics  of  1929,  showing  the 

high  tide  of  prosperity  with  504  "supermillionaires"  and  38,650 
persons  in  the  millionaire  class,  according  to  to-day's  press.  The 
report  says:  "Although  the  stock  market  crash  came  late  in  1929,  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  resulting  depression' s  effect  on  Federal  revenue  will  not  be  shown 
until  the  returns  due  by  midnight  to-day  are  received  and  tabulated.     A  reduction 
of  $100,000,000  under  last  year's  first  quarter  total  of  $628,000,000  is  expected 
by  Treasury  officials,.,." 


MEHICAN  Despite  expansion  of  British  loans  to  Latin  America  in  19S0, 

LOAITS  Aiierican  loans  to  all  foreign  nations  last  year  exceeded  those  of 

G-reat  Britain  by  more  than  $300,000,000,  according  to  a  survey  by 
Iver  C.  Olsen  of  the  Department  of  Corjnerce  ,whi ch  was  made  public  to«n 
day,  "One  of  the  features  of  Great  Britain's  foreign  lending  during  1930,"  said 
Mr.  Olsen,   "was  the  tremendous  increase  in  loans  to  Latin  America,  which  advanced  . 
from  $75,000,000  in  1929  to  $136,000,000.    London  has  observed  this  development 
with  the  comment  that  'it  is  perhaps  satisfactory  to  note  that  capital  exports  to 
Central  and  South  American  countries  showed  a  substantial  increase  last  year  on 
1929,'  Argentina  and  Brazil— with  loans  of  $48,585,000  and  $39,806,000,  respective- 
ly—were the  largest  Latin-American  borrowers  on  the  London  market.  "(Press,'  Mar, 16' 


RUSSIAN  LmCBEH  The  Tai'iff  Commission  was  urged  Saturday  to  recommend  the 

exclusion  of  Soviet  lumber  and  timber.    An  appeal  filed  by  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  contended  that  such  importr 
constituted  unfair  comre tition  which  under  the  tariff  law  presented  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion.    (Press,  Mar.  15.) 
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An  editorial  in  The  Miami  Herald  for  March  11  says:  "The  Flor- 
ida Citrus  Exchange,  largest  of  these  groups,  claims  aoout  42  per  cejit 
of  the  annual  crop  in  its  mem'bership.    But  it  needs  at  least  75  per 
cent  to  become  really  effective  in  marketing,  effective  enough  at  least 
to  com-oete  on  even  teims  with  the  California  Exchange  which  to-day  dom.- 
inates'the  market.     Hot  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  Dade  CouJity  crop^ 
is  listed  with  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  and  much  of  that  memoership 
in  the  past  few  years  has  l:cen  far  fr®m  satisfied  with  the  re  smalts  of 
their  mem'bership.    There  can  Tdo  no  question  hut  that  organized  market- 
ing is  the  only  hope  for  this  groat  *f  actor  in  the  State's  economic  life. 
The  Florida  Citrus" Exchange  is  the  only  agency  that  can  possioly  huild 
itself  up  to  control  the  market  properly.     If  Dade  County  growers,  there, 
fore,  find  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  manag-cracnt,  or  indifferent 
to  the  methods,  the  only  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  increase  their  mcmi- 
hcrship  and  assert  leadership  within  the  e ::. change .    They  can  accomplish 
nothing  hy  staying  outside.    We  have  felt  over  here  that  the  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange  is  a  Tampa  concern,  operated  "by  and  for  the  growers  of 
the  West  coast  and  the  ridge  section. ... If  ever  the  citrus  industry  of 
this  county  needed  help  and  enco^aragement,  it  is  now.    But  the  growers 
themselves  must  come  at  least  halfway  to  meet  the  exchange.  Nothing 
"but  a  stalemate  can  result  if  they  sit  hack  and  refuse  to  arbitrate 
or  cooperate  with  the  Florida  Citras  Exchange.     It  is  unthinliable  that 
a  condition  of  crop  stagnation  such  as  obtains  here  this  winter  can  he 
allowed  to  continue," 

Forestry  in  ....  Nature  (London)  for  Febru£iry  presents  a  report  on  the 

Britain       work  of  the  British  Forestry  Commission  and  o"!:tlines  its  future  policy. 

It  says  in  part:  "...In  the  forecast  of  the  -orescnt  decade's  work,  it 
is  stated:   'It  had  been  hoped  that  the  first  decade  would  witness  the 
planting  up  of  arrears  of  fellings  accumxulatcd  during  the  war,  and  the 
second  (decade)  improvement  of  existing  woodlands  and  a  large  extension 
of  the  ai-ea  under  forest.     These  expectations  are  very  unlikelj^  to  be  -. 
reali zed. '..  .There  have  already  been  many  complaints  throughout  'til'? 
country  on  the  neglect  to  replant  hardwood  areas  throughout  the  first 
decade,  an  insignificant  7,000  acres  being  the  total  area  dealt  with  by 
the  commissioners.     Tne  latter  comment  upon  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  owners  of  such  areas,  touch  upon  the  possibility  of  asking  for 
powers  for  compulsory  acquisition,  etc.    But  the  proposed  progra,m  def- 
initely shows  preoccupation  with  the  coniferous  planting  prograin  and  a 
lulcewarm  attitude  towards  the  existing  forest  or,  better  expressed, 
woodland  areas,  throughout  the  country — whether  felled  during  the  war, 
exploited  since  1919,  or  "being  exploited  (as  arc  many  oak  i.T^^ods)  at  the 
•  present  time.    Owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  areas  felled  during  the  war, 
they  liave  now  been  lying  disforested  for  at  least  tvrelve  jrears. .  .The 
ten-year  forecast  furnishes  no  evidence  that  the  commissioners  have 
advanced  any  further  towards  a  solution  of  this  important  matter.  It 
would  appear  that  they  intend  to  allow  the  bulk  of  these  areas,  pos- 
sessing a  true  forest  soil,  to  remain  for  twenty  years  unplanted; 
whilst  they  purchase  elsewhere  bare  areas  of  necessarily  poorer  soil, 
to  grow  a  coniferous  crop,  of  problematical  ^/alue  at  the  end  of  a  first 
rotation, .,  .That  the  value  of  the  commissioners'  work  since  1919  is 
recognized  by  Parliament  is  evidenced  bjr  the  grants  made  for  the  next 
decade,., For  forestry  operations  the  estimated  cost  for  the  decade  is 
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slightly  more  than  8,000,000  ^pounds.    Provision  is  made  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  ^olantable  land  at  a  uniform  rate  of  60,000  acres  a  year..." 

An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  March  14  says:  "ITearly 
half  the  farm  incom.e  of  lo^va  is  from  hogs,    For  some  reason,  however, 
the  State  legislature  of  Iowa  has  never  recognized  the  hog  Dusiness  in 
the  saaie  way  that  it  has  recognized  hordes,  heef  cattle,  dairy  cattle 
and  horticulture.     In  spite  of  the  fdct  that  the  annual  hog  sales  are 
greater  than  all  of  these  other  industries  put  together,  the  State  of 
Iowa  has  thus  far  failed  to  appropriate  any  money  to  onahlc  a  State  hog 
association  to  function.     Iowa  farmers  -jell  annually/  aoout  $250,000,000 
worth  of  hogs.     In  the  ousincsf..  world,  "because  of  the  corporate  form  of 
organization,  an  industry  of  this  magnitude  would  spend  at  least  $50,000 
annually  in  research  work.    The  Iowa  Swine  Association  is  asking  for 
$5,000,  which  is  less  than  some  of  the  other  e.ssociations  arc  already 
j^eceiving  from  the  State.    Of  course,  the  legislature  is  feeling  very 
economical,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  in  hard  times  like  these, 
nevertheless,  even  ^n  the  very  harde'st  times,  big  businesses  realize  _ 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  false  economy,  that  in  certain  lines  it 
may  oe  sound  policy  to  enlarge  expenditures  rather  than  to  cut  them.... 
In  the  business  world,  because  of  the  corporate  form  of  organization,  an 
industry  as  large  as  the  swine  industry  of  Iowa,  woiild  not  need  to  ask 
for  State  aid.     With  swine,  though,,     it  happens  that  there  are  200,000 
farmers  in  Iowa,  each  raising  hogs  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  no  man  or 
set  of  men  is  in  position  to  talcc  the  load  efficiently  without  the  help 
of  the  crystallizing  power  of  the  State.    As  a  hard-headed  business 
proposition,  we  believe  the  State  of  Iowa  can  well  thinlc  kindly  of  this 
$5,000  appropriation  for  the  swine  industry," 

An  editorial  in  The  Survey  for  iMarch  15  says:  "As  the  auto- 
mobilist  of  the  future  rides  smoothly  over  beautiful  new  roads  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  he  should  pay  silent  homage  to  the  depres- 
sion of  1930,  for  as  one  result  of  measures  undertaken  to  combat  unem.- 
plojOTent  road-building  is  beinr?  given  a  fine  boost.    The  last  session 
of  Congress  increased  authorized  appropriations  for  cooperative  con- 
struction of  highways  in  the  Jederal-aid  system  for  the  j^-ears  1931, 
1932,  and  1953  from  $75,000,000  to  $125,000,000.     Immediately  taJving 
advantage  of  their  allotments  in  April  when  the  Federal  funds  became 
avail^^blo,  the  States  responded  by  increasing  allotments  for  definite 
projects  to  $102,498,084  for  the  fiscal  year  1930  as  coi:iparcd  with 
$70,428,896  during  1929.     In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government  on 
June  30,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  forty-eight  States  had  com- 
pleted improvements  on  9,349  miles  of  highway  with  9,915  additional 
miles  in  process  of  being  improved.     Of  193,049  miles  e^^isting  of  inter- 
state and  inter-country  highways,  84,019  liad  been  improved  with  Federal 
assistance.     On  January  1  Federal-aid  funds  available  for  new  projects 
amomited  to  $144,725,775  in  addition  to  the  emergency  appropriation  by 
Congress  in  December  of  $80,000,000.     That  the  United  States  is  not 
alone  in  applying  this  constmictive  measure  to  ease  the  unemplo^mient 
situation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  world  highway  budgets  were 
larger  in  1930  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  a  further  increase  is 
anticipated  for  1931.    The  United  States,  however,  leads  the  procession 
with  a  total  expenditure  according  to  the  most  reliable  estimates  of 
$2,000,000,000  spent  in  road  construction," 
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Wool  Market  The  Conmercial  Bulletin  (Soston)  for  March  14  says:  "With 

fair  activity,  the  market  is  steadier  and  prices,  lander  the  influences 
of  the  London  colonial  sales,  while  not  quotahly  derarer,  are  firm  and, 
if  anything,  inclined  against  the  huyer.    Demand  h-as  favored  mostly 
half  olood  and  fine  wools  this  v/eek.     London  opened  with  prices  fully 
15  to  20  per  cent  ahove  the  closing  rates  of  the  last  series,  hoth  for 
merinos  and  crosshreds,  and  sometimes  up  25  per  cent  on  low  crosshreds. 
This  is  merely  to  hring  London  to  parity  with  the  advance  which  has 
heen  steadily  taldLng  place  in  the  world's  markets  since  the  last  London 
sales  six  weeks  ago.     foreign  primary  markets  are  rather  against  the 
huyer.    The  piece  goods  market  is  moderately  active  and  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  m.ore  cheerful.     In  the  West  there  is  little  heing  done  as  yet 
outside  of  the  placing  of  vdnter  loans.     Cooperatives  appear  to  he  ad- 
vancing the  equivalent  of  the  Boston  market  price  level  in  Arizona  on 
early  wools.     Dealers  arc  securing  a  little  wool  also  at  full  prices," 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Miami  Herald  for  March  9  says:   "How  that  the 

Nation  is  "being  troubled  "by  a  s"UTplus  of  farm  crops,  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  has  talien  the  time  off  to  advise  the  country  of  certain 
edible  weeds.    This  information  m.ay  be  intended  for  drought  sections 
where  nothing  v/ill  grow  but  weeds ...  .With  big  bunches  of  fresh  vegeta- 
bles in  the  middle  of  winter  selling  for  around  5  cents  in  Miami,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  necessity  for  eating  weeds.    ITevertheless , 
the  bureau  kindly  offers  the  data  for  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
nickel.     Any  number  of  cor.raon  weeds,   says  the  bureau,  are  edible,  such 
as  the  dandelion,  pokeweed,  dock,   cowslip,  lamb's  quarters,  mud^^tard 
greens,  pigi/?eed,  purslane  and  even  mallow  and  nettles.     In  parts  this 
sounds  like  a  butcher's  shop.    They  may  be  used  for  salads  or  cooked  as 
pot  herbs, ,. .This  suggestion  of  a  weed  diet  is  very  thoughtful,  but  one 
is  puzzled  in  knowing  how  to  recognize  these  edible  woods  in  place  of 
the  noncdi'r-le  and  poisonous  varieties.     The  family  v/ill  have  to  take 
up  the  study  of  botany  next  before  going  out  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
provender.    But  this  advice  again  discloses  how  Uncle  Sam  is  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  his  children." 
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MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  March  13. — Livestock:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers, 

Products      steers  (1100-1500  Vob.)  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11.25;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $5.25  to  $6.75;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $8 
to  $10;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $9;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle, 
steers,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $8.25.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.) 
good  and'"  choice  $7.10  to  $7.80;  light  lights  (140-150  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $8.25  to  $8.50;  sla.ughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good  and  choice 
$7.75  to. $8. 25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations),     Slaughter  sheep  and  larahs:    Lamb  3,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs. 
down)  $8,50  to  $9.35;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medrarn  to  choice 
$6.50  to  $8.35. 

G-rain:    No.l  drrk  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein)* 
Minneapolis  741"  to  77-i-^;  Ho. 2  red  winter,  St,  Louis  80d;  to  81^';  No. 2 
hard  winter,  Chicago  79^;  Kansas  City  70iJ-^;  No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago 
60  to  60i^-  Minneapolis  51  to  52^;  Kansas  City  52  to  53-|^;  No. 3  yellow, - 
Chicago  60i  to  62^?;  Minneapolis  53  to  55^;  St.  Louis  59f-  to  62^; 
Kansas  City  54  to' 56^^^;  Ho. 3  white  oats,  Minneapolis  27  I/8  to  28  l/8^; 
St.  Louis  35-g-^;  Kansas  City  32^-  to  33^.. 

Maine  sacked  G-re en  Mountain  pot9,toes  clo'^ed  at  j':1.55-$2  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.30  f .o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  TThites  $1.35-$1.45  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.10- 
$1.20.f.o.b.  Waupaca.    New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties 
of  onions  ranged  75^-$1.30  per  100  potmds  in  consuming  centers;  70g;- 
80^  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Delaware  and  Maryland  Jersey  type  sweet  pota- 
toes ranged  $1.75-$2.25  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     Tennessee  Nancy 
Halls  $1,50-$1.75  in  the  Middle  West.    New  York  Danish  tj/pe  cabbage 
$18-$21.bulk  per  ton  in  New  York  City;  $10-$11  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Texas 
Round  type  $1.50-$2  per  western  lettuce  crate  in  city  markets;  moctly 
5O5ZJ  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points.    Florida  Pointed  type  85^-$1.15  per 
1^-bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.    New  York  Rhode . I sland  Greenings, 
No.l.  2a\ inches  .up,  $1 . 62i--$l , 75  per  bushel  hamper  in  New  York  City; 
$1.10  f.o.b.  Rodiester.     New  York  Baldwins  $1.50-$1.75  in  a  few  cities; 
$1.50-$1.60  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  ten  designated  markets 
declined  10  points  to  9,97^  per  po-cmd.      On  the  same  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  stood  at  14. 45^?.    March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  8  points  to  10.53^  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  15  points  to  10.60<^. 

ITholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  30t^-;  91  score,  29^^;  90  score,  29S. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Anerican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  15|  to  17^;  Single  Daisies,  15-1  to  1G^(^;  Young  Americas, 
16  to  17(i.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  ITnit^-d  States  Departnient  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afftjcting  .'^s^^<-■ultu^e,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed,  i  iie  intent 
is  to  redect  the  news  of  importance. 
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EMPL'oyMElTT  Improvement  in  the  employment  situation  was  seen  yesterday 

SITUATION  hy  Chairman  Woods,  of  the  Hoover  emergency  committee,  in  weekly  re- 

ports from  field  agents,     "There  is  a  widespread  and  maintained  dis- 
position for  employment  consitions  to  improve,"  he  said,  adding  it  was"proceeding 
slowly." 

"The  "unemployment  situation  is  rapidly  easing  in  this  territory  with  the 
opening  of  spring  v;eather,"  Harold  P.  Pagan  wired  from  Salt  Lake,  as  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  territory*     Railroad  maintenance  and  public  construction  were  among  the 
avenues  of  occupation  descrihed  as  opening,     Thad  Holt  telegraphed  from  Birmingham 
that"the  president  of  the  largest  Southern  steel  plant  reports  operations  now  pro- 
ceeding at  70  per  cent  of  capacity  as  compared  with  30  per  cent  operation  during 
Decemher, "    A  speeding  up  of  State  highway  operations  in  Mississippi  was  in  pros- 
pect, he  said  ;adopting  hy  fanning  areas  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Mis- 
sissippi of  programs  to  diversify  crops  for  the  purpose  of  local  food  production 
during  the  comdng  season  also  was  noted.     William  Phillips,  committee  representa- 
tive at  Boston,  said  there  was  "an  improved  employment  condition  in  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts. "    Puhlic  works  contracts  let  in  the  United  States 
last  Vfeek  had  a  total  value,  the  committee  said,  of  $79,465,000,  the  $48,000,000 
Boulder  Lam  project  "being  the  largest.     (Press,  Mar, 17.) 


PORD  Oil  Wliere  there  are  machines  there  miust  always  "be  work  for  men, 

MACHINES  Henry  Pord  said  yesterday,  at  Port  Myers,  Pla, ,  according  to  the 

AND  MEN  press  to-day,     "The  world  is  coming  to  a  point  where  machines  will 

do  the  greatest  part  of  creative  la"bor,"  he  said,  ""but  "because  of 
this  men  will  not  he  throvm  into  idleness,"    Every  kind  of  human  work  is  turning  "be* 
cause  of  metal  and  motors  to  centralization  of  effort  and  production,  he  continued. 
Everything  that  pertains  to  mass  production  or  which  can  "be  envisioned  as  a  subject 
of  mass  production,  he  asserted,  eventually  will  "be  done  "by  machinery.    Not  even 
the  farmer —  the  man  who  used  to  till  forty  or  eighty  or  160  acres —  is  exempt  from 
the  advent  of  the  machine,  Mr.  Pord  said,     "There  are  no  more  farmers  of  that  type, 
he  said,     "Parming  nowadays  is  a  great  industry,  centralized  in  nature  and  mechan- 
ized in  fact.     The  day    of  the  small  farmer  is  gone,"     In  the  same  way  every  small 
operator,  in  industry  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  is  seeing  the  increasing  use  of 
machinery  as  a  displacing  factor,  he  continued. 


NEW  YORK'S  The  New  York  annual  flower  show  opened  yesterday  with  wha.t 

PLOICSR  SHOW       was    said  to  he  the  greatest  assemblage  of  the  beauty  and  color  of 

the  plant  world  ever  held  in  New  York  City,    Prizes  totaling 
$40,000  will  be  given  to  successful  contestants  during  the  flower  shov/,  which 
closes  on  Saturday  night.     This  year's  exhibition  is  the  seventeenth  held  -under 
the  auspices  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  and  the  New  York  Plorists' 
Club,  with  many  other  organizations  cooperating.     (Press,  Mar.  17,) 
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Section  2 

Drought  and             An  editorial  in  American  Journal  of  Puhlic  Health  for  March  says 
Malnutri-    "In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  have  kept  the  country  informed 
tion          ■  as  to  the  drought  of  the  s"ammer  of  1930,  and  the  continued  deficiency  in 
rainfall  during  the  present  winter,  there  still  seems  to  he  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  matter,  especially  so  far  as  the  consequences  are 
concerned.     Some  21  States  have  heen  affected  more  or  less  seriously, 
many  of  them  having  already  suffered  losses  which  can  not  he  made  up 
until  the  crops  of  1931  are  harvested,  even  supposing  the  conditions 
will  he  favorable  from  this  time  on,.... At  least  2  State  health  officers 
and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  have  given 
testimony  concerning  medical  conditions  in  the  drought-stricken  areas 
and  the  suffering  which  has  resulted  from  a  lack  of  medical  attention 
and  supplies,  for  which  a  prompt  appropriation  of  3  million  dollars  has 
been  asked,  to  he  expended  hy  the  service.     There  is  evident  already  un- 
dernourishment of  children,  and  the  menace  of  typhoid  fever  seems  to  he 
greater  than  for  a  number  of  years..... In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  Arkansas,  it  is  stated  that  the  incidence  of  pellagra  has  in- 
creased.    It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  the  late  Doctor  C-oldberger 
pointed  out  the  prevalence  of  the  M.  M.  M.  diet —  meat  (pork),  molasses, 
and  meal —  in  the  farming  sections  of  the  South,  to  which  he  attributed 
the  increase  in  pellagra  after  the  Mississippi  floods  a  few  years  ago. 
The  condition  is  much  the  same  now  as  then,  though  perhaps  exaggerated. 
Matters  have  been  made  worse  by  the  lack  of  food  for  animals,  and  there 
is  a  practical  certainty  of  a  depletion  of  the  already  deficient  milk 
supply  I' 

An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  for  March  7  says:     "The  farmer  is  suf- 
fering chiefly  to-day  from  a  diseased  system  of  distribution  all  along 
the  line.     It  costs  him  too  much  to  m.arket  his  products.     It  costs  him 
too  much  to  purchase  his  necessities.     He  sells  in  a  v/holesale  market 
and  buj^s  in  a  retail  market.     He  suffers  because  of  the  distribution  of 
the  national  income  and  of  the  tax  burden.     That  word  'distribution' 
covers  a  multitude  of  injustices  and  the  only  way  to  solve  these  injust- 
ices is  through  the  complete  and  thorough  organization  of  agriculture  so 
that  the  farmer  can  compete  vath  the  other  organized  classes.     If  farm- 
ers would  realize  tliat  the  orgaxiization  of  agriculture  along  sane  lines 
is  the  greatest  necessity  of  our  times,  they  woiild  forget  the  bunk  of 
the  politicians  and  they  would  not  let  the  enemies  of  organization  stop 
them  until  the  job  was  done.     Until  agriculture  is  organized,  it  will 
continue  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  organized  classes. " 

An  editorial    in  The  Michigan  S'armer  for  March  14  says:  "That 
it  is  sm.art  to  be  thrifty  is  a  slogan  that  has  taken  the  country  by 
storm  in  these  times  of  business  depression.    But  we  a,re  of  the  opinion 
that  the  most  of  us  are  saving  the  little  bits  here  and  there  for  econo- 
my's sake  rather  than  to  be  smart  or  in  style.    Economists  tell  us  that 
food  is  one  of  the  things  on  which  folks  generally  skimp  because  they 
feel  that  no  one  will  know  if  they  do  without  milk,  cream, and  blotter  and 
eat  less  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit.     The  farmer's  pocketbook  may  not  be 
bulging  just  now,  but  when  v;e  cut  do\m  on  the  amount  of  health  foods 
such  as  milk  and  cream,  butter  and  eggs  consumed  on  the  farm  in  order  to 
increase  the  cash  returns  from  the  creamery  or  the  poultry  flock,  we  ar« 
seriously  threatening  to  increase  the  family  doctor  bills.     Food  special 
ists  have  placed  oxir  minimiim  requirements  of  health  foods  at  one  quart 
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6f  milk  a  day  for  each  child  and  a  pint  for  each  adult,  one  vegetable 
other  than  potatoes  each  day^  tomatoes  or  oranges  for  the  children  each 
day,  and  tv/o  to  four  times  a  weeJc  there  should  te  tomatoes,  lean  meat, 
fish,  poultry,  or  cheese  for  all  and  eggs  especially  for  the  children* 
Ifhen  food  standards  are  lowered  adults  suffer  and  children  are  handi- 
capped for  life,    Parm  folks  have  health  producing  foods  within  their 
reach  at  all  times.    It  is  false  thrift  even  in  times  of  depression  for 
them  to  skimp  their  requirements  of  them." 

Process  An  editorial  in  The  Dairy  Record  for  March  11  says:  "Protesting 

Cheese         against  certain  hills  introduced  in  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  manufac- 
turers of  process  cheese  advanced  the  argument  that  such  products  had 
greatly  increased  the  consumption  cf  cheese  ,  and  presented  figures  to 
show  that  of  the  186,000,000  pounds  increase  in  consumption  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  decade,  160,000,000  pounds  was  sold  in 
process  cheese,    11/hile  confessing  a  decided  preference  for  full  cheese 
and  while  recognizing  the  merits  of  the  contentions  of  its  manufacturers 
v/e  nevertheless  helieve  that  most  ..of  the  credit  for  the  advances  made 
"by  the  cheese  industry  in  increasing  the  consumption  of  its  products 
"belongs  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  process  variety.     The  complaint  is 
made,  and  prohahly  justif iahly,  that  the  growth  of  the  process  cheese 
industry  has  hurt  the  quality  of  cheese  produced  hut,  after  all,  from  a 
commercial  standpoint  the  primary  interest  in  producing  higher  quality 
goods  is  increasing  its  sales  and  its  price,    Tlie  process  cheese  indus- 
try presents  a  paradoxical  situation,  in  which  a  method  has  reversed  the 
situation.     The  manufacturers  of  full  cheese  undouhtedly  have  consider- 
able justification  for  their  demands,  else  they  would  not  he  so  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  hills  v;hose  passage  through  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
.  lature  they  are  attempting  to  secure.    But  the  fact  remains  that  process 
cheese  had  made  an  important  contribution  to  their  industry  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  would  appear  that  questions  of  legislation  which 
affect  them  both  should  have  been  threshed  out  in  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  two  types," 

Sugar  In-  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  ( Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.) 

dustry  in    for  March  13  says:     "With  a  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  pro- 
South  raoting  industries  in  South  Dakota,  there  is  a  definite  and  tangible  v/ay 
Dakota         through  which  residents  of  the  State  individually  can  be  helpful.    As  ar 
example,  permit  us  to  explain  the  situation  of  the  Black  Hills  sugar 
plant  at  Belle  Pourche,     This  is  the  only  sugar  plant  in  South  Da.kota, 
its  product  is  admittedly  good  and  it  represents  a  new  and  promising 
industry.     The  money  spent  for  Black  Hills  sugar  remains  largely  .iH 
South  Dakota,    A  huge  sum  goes  to  the  producers  of  the  sugar  beets  in 
the  Belle  Pourche  area.    Funds  are  spent  for  the  operation,  maintenanca 
and  extension  of  the  plant.    Business  is  provided  for  the  railroads  and 
many  other  activities.    The  plant  pays  substantial  taxes  in  South  Dakote 
Here  are  a  few  facts  and  figures  to  show  what  South  Dakota  can  do  to  aic 
the  sugar  industry  within  the  State,    South  Dakotans  consume  500,000 
bags  of  sugar  annually  but  only  150,000  of  these  bags  are  the  product  cf 
the  Black  Hills  sugar  plant.     The  remainder  consists  of  sugar  imported 
from  other  States  or  other  countries.    The  capacity  of  the  Black  Hills 
plant  is  300,000  bags.    Prom  these  figures,  it  can  be  seen  that  South 
Dakotans  could  use  the  entire  supply  of  the  present  plant  and  force  its 
expansion  or  the  construction  of  a  new  plant  through  stating  a  prefer- 
ence for  sugar  made  in  South  Dakota,     The  sugar  industry  is  facing 
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extreme  difficulties  now.     Increased  sale  of  sugar  within  South  Dakota 
would  be  helpful  as  sugar  is  sold  on  a  delivered  price  hasis*     In  other 
words,  the  Belief ourche  plant  receives  the  sanie  price  for  its  sugar  de- 
livered in  Chicago  as  it  does  delivered  in  Sioux  Falls  hut  naturally 
the  costs  of  delivering  it  here  are  less  than  those  represented  in  a 
delivery  in  Chicago,    From  this,  it  can  readily  he  deducted  that  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  sales  in  South  Dakota  would  improve  the    position  of  the 
plant  and  its  payments  to  the  growers  without  any  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  consuners  " 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  Axi  editorial  in  The  Farmer  for  March  7  says:     "In  the  present 

confusion  of  public  thought  about  current  problems,  it  is  refreshing  to 
run  across  some  original  and  positive  opinions  about  these  problems  and 
about  methods  of  dealing  with  them.     In  this  connection,  the  particular 
attention  of  our  readers  is  invited  to  the  article  appearing  on  the 
title  page  of  this  issue,  in  which  George  E.  Farrell  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  outlines  his  personal  viewpoint  of 
rural  life  and  its  future,    Mr.  Farrell  addressed  the  visitors  at  the 
recent  Wisconsin  Farm  and  Home  Week,  but  the  value  of  his  wholesome  mes- 
sage is  such  that  we  wanted  to  pass  it  on  to  a  larger  a.udience,  Mr. 
Farrell  calls  attention  to  the  readjustments  of  the  past  that  have 
changed  the  agricultural  map  of  the  United  States.     He  points  out  how 
the  development  of  the  railroads  wiped  out  the  agriculture  of  the  Atlan*- 
tic  Coast  States,    He  calls  attention  to  the  development  of  rayon,  the 
silk  substitute,  made  from  wood  pulp,  which  has  not  only  involved  the 
silk  industry,  but  has  likewise  affected  the  producers  of  cotton  and 
wool»    Chemistry  and  engineering  will  continue  to  exert  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  agricultural  production,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr, 
Farrell,    New  inventions  and  discoveries  have  had  a  profound  influence 
in  previous  periods  of  depression.    Out  of  his  thinking,  Mr,  Farrell 
deduces  the  conclusion  that  the  business  of  farming. has  become  a  battle 
of  v/its  instead  of  a  battle  of  brawn.     The  American  farmer  may  have  to 
change  his  methods  of  production  to  match  the  changing  tines,  but  there 
is  a  future  for  the  independent  farmer.     To  quote  Mr,  Farrell,  'there  is 
no  promise  to  those  who  are  weeping  and  hoping  for  the  by-gone  days  to 
return,  but  for  the  courageous  and  mentally  alert  the  present  situation 
offers  a  fine  challenge  and  an  unusual  opportunity. '    Our  readers  should 
digest  Mr,  Farrell 's  thought-provoking  discussion." 
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Section  4 
MAMET  QUOTATIOUS 

Products  March  16. — ^Livestock:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers: 

Steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.):  good  and  choice  $8.50~10,75;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $5-7;  heifers  (550-850  ITds,)!  good  and  choice  $7,75-9.75;  vealersi 
good  and  choice  $7-8.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle;  steers,  good  and 
choice  $7.25-8, 50,    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs,);  good  a.vid  choice 
$7-7.60;  light  lights  (140-160  Ihs.);  good  and  choice  $8«8,25;  slaughter 
pigs  (100-130  lbs,):    good  and  choice  $7,50-8,     (Soft  or  oily  hogs  and 
roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove  quotations) .     Slaughter  sheep  and 
lam"bs:    lamhs,  gojd  and  choice  (90  Ihs.  down)  $8,50-9,35;  feeding  lambs 
(range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $6,50-8,25. 

G-rain:    No,  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein) 
Minneapolis  74^--77|{^;  No.  2  red  winter,  St.  Louis  80-81^;  No.  2  hard  . 
winter,  Chicago  79^;  Kansas  City  70-70^{^;  No,  3  mixed  corn,  Chicago 
59-|-30f^^;  Minneapolis  52-53^^;  Kansas  City  52-|-53-|^z5 ;  No.  3  yellow,  Chi- 
cago 60-61-|-^;  Minneapolis  54-56-g-^^;  St,  Louis  58-|-60^{zJ ;  Kansas  City  54- 
56^zJ;  No,  3  white  oats,  Minneapolis  28-28-g-{zJ;  St,  Louis  33-33^^?;  Kansas 
City  32^(^, 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.70-2  per  100  lbs* 
in  eastern  cities;  $1,30  f.o.b,  Presque  Isle,    Wisconsin  sacked  P.ound 
Wlaites  $1,35-1,50  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1,15-1,20  f.o.b.  Waupaca. 
Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $8,50-10  per  double-head  barrel  in  the  East, 
Texas  Pound  type  cabbage  $1.50-2  per  western  lettuce  crate  in  city  mar- 
kets; 60-65^  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  points,    Florida  Pointed 
type  90^2J-$1,25  per  l-g--bushel  hamper  in  New  York  City,    New  York  Danish 
type  $18-22  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $10-11  f,.o,b,  Rochester, 
New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  of  onions  brought  75{zJ- 
$1,35  per  100  lbs.  in  consuming  centers;  80^  f,o,b,  Rochester.  New 
York  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples,  2^  inches  up,  $1.65-1,75;  Mcintosh 
$1.75-2  and  Baldwins "$1.50-1.75  per  bushel  basket  in  New  York  City; 
Baldwins  mostly  $1.60  f.o.b,  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  22  points  to  10. 21^^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  14,73^,    March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  21  points  to  10, 68^^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  23  points  to  10,88^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were:  92 
score,  29f{^;  91  score, ~29^{zf;  90  score,  29<^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  No,  1  fresh  Ainerican  cheese  at  Nev/  York 
were!    Platis,  15f-17?J;  Single  Daisies,  15^-16^^;  Young  Americas,  16-17^^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  cpinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinioas  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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DROUGHT  AHEA                  Tlie  Associated  Press  to-day  says:     "The  drought  still  hovers 
OUTLOOK              over  much  of  the  country,  hut  nature  has  aligned  herself  with  Gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  in  extending  relief  to  many.     Into  the 
most  distressed  sections  aid  in  the  form  of  rains,  Government  loans  and  Red  Cross 
and  local  relief  has  gone  to  soften  the  effects  of  the  unprecedented    dryness  and 
enahle  the  farmer  to  vie;;  the  planting  season  with  more  optimism.     However,  areas 
which  used  up  their  resources  through  the  winter  have  appealed  for  assistance..... 
Directors  of  drought  relief  view  the  situation  in  the  Southern  States  as  especially 
favorahle.    Rain  has  allayed  the  drought  there,  money  has  "become  available  through 
Government  loans  and  advances  hy  land  owners,  and  employment  has  increased.  In 
this  area  the  Red  Cross  is  gradually  abandoning  its  feeding  program  and  turning  at- 
tention to  other  States,  including  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland,  whose  i-esoiirces  have  become  depleted.    About  2,000,000 
persons  still  are  being  helped  " 


VETSRAtTS'  The  press  to-day  says:     "The  increasing  rapidity  of  the 

LOAMS  receipt  of  applications  for  veterans  adjusted  service  certificate 

loans  will  require  additional  borrowing  by  the  Treasury  of  about 
$300,000,000  by  April  11  and  from  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000  ipore  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  according  to  the  opinion  expressed  yesterday  by  Treasury 
experts.     This  estimate  resulted  from  a  letter  received  from  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Hines,  administrator  of  veterans 'affairs,  that  an  additional  $390,000,000  would  be 
required  to  finance  loans  prior  to  April  11,  since  applications  had  already  been 
received  from  1,372,006  veterans  " 


MCDOlIALD  Oil  A  Panama  City  dispatch  to-day  states  that  Thomas  H.  Mac- 

KIGHWAY  Donald,  member  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  Commission  for  the 

C0M1,IISSI0N         United  States,  was  elected  secretary-treasiirer  of  the  permanent  or- 
ganization at  Panama  City  yesterday.     Thomas  Guardia  of  Panama  was 
elected  president  and  Jacinto  P,  Aringo  of  Costa  Rica,  vice  president.     The  report 
says:     "The  commissioners  have  evolved  no  plan  for  constructing  a  highway  which 
woi:ld  connect  Central  America  with  the  United  States  but  to-day  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  "several  proposals,  among  them  one  which  would  establish  it  as  a  toll 
route, " 


EUROPEAN  A  Paris  dispatch  March  17  says.:  "The  first  of  the  series  of 

SUGAR  MEETIHGS    final  meetings  which  are  nov;  confidently .  expected  to  lead  to  a  per- 
manent agreement  for  the  stabilization  of  the  world  sugar  industry 
began  in  Paris,  March  17,  v/hsn  a  delegation  representing  the  powerful  Dutch  Java 
sugar  industry  met  with  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne  and  discussed  terms  for  a  formal  con- 
tract.   Other  Europeai  countries  within  the  framework  of  the  Chadbcui-ne  plan  will 
■send  delegations  during  the  next  two  weeks.    Measures  to  legalize  restrictions  upon 
=ixports  during  the  five-year  life  of  the  Chadbourne  plan  are  now  before  the  Java 
i^ongile's  Ooimcil  and  despite  a  small  but  vigorous  opposition  they  are  expected  to 
"he  adox^bQ'-l  within,  a,  fev;  dayfi." 
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Section  2 

Butterfly  Adeline  Taylor  writes  of  a  loutterfly  farm, in  Scientific  American 

larming       for  April,     She  says  in  part:     "In  Iowa,  where  the  tall  corn  grows, 

there  is  a  young  man  who  farms  in  a  different  line —  he  is  a  butterfly 
farmer.     Irvin  Schlesselman,  an  18-year-old  youth  of  Cedar  Rapids,  has 
ha^tcheries,  traps,  displays,  and  a  woll-estahlished  "butterfly  "business. 
And  they  are  all  products  of  his  ovm  ingenuity,    Biitterfly  farming  con- 
sists -^f  more  than  putting  a  caterpillar  in  a  cage,  and  then  coming  hack 
two  or  three  months  later  to  find  the  hutterfly.     Irvin  is  raising  30 
different  species  of  moths  and  "butterflies,  each  of  them  req_uiring  a 

separate  compartment  in  his  hatchery  All  of  this  leads  toward  the 

end  to  which  all  of  these  efforts  have  heen  made —  that  of  having  a  col- 
lection to  study  and  admire  and  display.    And  this  butterfly  farmer  cer- 
tainly has  some  remarkable  results.     Over  2,000  "butterflies  and  moths 
have  "oeen  caught,  trapped  or  ra.ised  and  eventually  mounted  in  his  col- 
lection.    They  include  250  species  from  his  native  State  alone  

Irvin  has  put  his  butterfly  farming  on  a  commercial  basis  by  selling 
some  of  the  products  to  other  collectors  v/ho  have  been  less  successful 
in  catching  the  rarer  species.     Teachers  have  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  taking  advantage  of  this  imusual  farm.     Another  market  for 
these  creatures  is  in  making  decorative  trays  and  centerpieces,  an  art 
at  which  Irvin  is  quite  proficient.     He  is  supplementing  these  displays 
of  2,000  moths  and  butterflies  of  this  section  of  the  country,  which 
has  taken  him  seven  years  to  collect,  with  exotic  specimens  procured 
from  South  America  and  southern  India." 


G-erman                      An  Ulm  dispatch  to  the  press  of  March  17  says:     "All  farms  in  a 
Parm  Organ-peasant  village  near  here  have  been  organized  into  one  great  farm  which 
ization        the  whole  village  will  cultivate  v/ith  the  most  modern  machinery,  inclu.d- 
ing  tractors,  until  harvest  time.    But  each  peasant  v/ill  receive  the 
harvest  from  his  own  land  and  keep  all  his  property  rights  " 

Southern  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Atlanta  to-day  reports: 

Roads  "Road-building  programs  are  expected  to  play  an  important  part  this 

year  in  stabilizing  business  in  the  South,     Work  is  projected  for 
thousands  of  men  who  otherv/ise  would  be  jobless  at  regula-r  wages 
throughout  the  year.    More  than  5,000  miles  of  permanent  roads  are 
planned  for  construction  in  eleven  States  during  the  year,  representing 
an  expenditure  of  about  $200,000,000.     These  States  already  have  32,000 
miles  of  improved  highways,    Nearly  all  of  the  mo rey  will  be  obtained 
through  bond  issues,  to  be  repaid  from  taxes  collected  on  gasoline  and 
automobiles.     The  average  tax  per  gallon  on  gasoline  levied  in  the 
eleven  States  is  about  4,2  cents.    ITorth  Carolina,  a  pioneer  in  im- 
proved highways,  will  spend  $6,000,000  to  complete  300  miles  of  top- 
soil,  sand,  cement,  stone,  and  asphalt  roads,    "Virginia,  will  add  about 
500  miles  of  new  roads  to  a  system  of  5,000  at  a  cost  of  $13,000,000. 
Louisiana  will  lead  in  amount  of  money  and  number  of  miles  of  road, 
"Under  Governor  Huey  P.  Long's  program,  $50,000,000  v/ill  be  spent  and 
2,500  miles  of  concrete  roads  and  1,000  miles  of  gravel  roads  will  be 
built.    Expenditures  projected  for  other  States  are:    Kentucky,  $21,- 
500,000;  Plorida,  $10,700,000;  Alabama,  $7,900,000;  Georgia,  $17,500,- 
000;  Arkansas,  $15,000,000,     South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi 
have  programs  which  are  still  in  a  tentative  stage." 
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Sports-  An  editorial  in  Tield  and  Sti*eam  for  April  says:     "  If 

men's  Dues  Qnongh  of  us  decide  to  pay  our  sportsmen's  IdIIIs,  we'll  see  fifty 

pheasants  instead  of  twenty-five  on    the  opening  day.    We'll  have  our 
ducks  and  quail  and  partridges    Toack  in  mjrnhers,  our  big  game  increasing, 
our  waters  clean  and  teeming  with  game  fish —  and  in  a  few  years'  time  J 
If  you  question  this,  look  into  what  Pennsylvania  has  done  to  make  it- 
S-self  the  "best  hunting  and  fishing  State  in  the  East.     It  is  years  ahead 
lif  90  per  cent  of  the  other  States  because  its  sportsmen  are  alert, 
organized,  and  detemiined.     It  does  seem  sure  that  we  ov/e  plenty  of  dol- 
lars—  five  or  ten  or  more  a  year —  for  benefits  coming  to  us.  Even 
rocking-chair  sportsmen  owe  something  for  their  memories.     There  are  no 
people  more  generous  in  the  world  than  sportsmen.     All  that  is  necessary 
is  for  them  to  understand  fully  what  should  be  done  and  how  to  do  it. 
Let's  join  our  nearest  fish  and  game  association.     It  will  cost  but  a 
few  dollars  a  year.    Even  if  we  can't  devote  much  time  to  active  servicei 
let's  put  our  money  behind  the  good  fellows  who  have  made  a  hobby  of  cont 
servation  and  are  keen  to  v/ork.    Better  yet,  let's  get  in  all  over,  and 
we'll  have  our  youth  renewed  and  our  enthusiasm  rekindled.    Let's  de- 
cide to  write  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  whenever  there  is  a  bill  up 
to  increase  the  fish  and  game,  to  preserve  the  forests,  to  set  aside 
game  refuges,  to  stop  the  draining  of  valuable  breeding  places  of  fish 
and  fowl,  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  our  fresh  waters  (sO  per  cent  of 
which  are  now  polluted),  to  increase  the  numbers  and  salaries  of  game 
wardens  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  f  irearms. . . .  .Let '  s  take  tim.e  to  get 
our  boys  and  girls  sold  on  conservation, ... .Of  course,  we'll  insist  on 
paying  for  our  fun  when  we  realize  that  pheasants  don't  grow  like  Topsy, 
that    trout  and  breeding  places  cost  good  money  to  produce  and  plant, 
that  ducks  can't  live  in  the  air  and  need  resting  places,  and  that  a  lot 
of  good  fellows  are  willing  to  work  overtime  to  better  conditions  if  we 
give  them  our  backing  and  pay  our  share  of  the  expense  " 

Vitamin  A  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  March  14  says:  "Much 

evidence  has  been  acc"umulated  to  show  conclusively  that  Vitamin  A  is 
necessary  to  promote  growth,  to  maintain  health  and  to  protect  the  race 
against  diseases,    Butterfat  is  the  chief  carrier  of  this  vitamin.  Cot- 
tonseed oil,  palm  oil,  soy  bean  oil,,  carry  none  or  only  the  slightest 
trace  of  this  vitamin.    The  amount  of  butter  one  would  consume  in  a 
single  week  contains  as  much  of  Vitamin  A  as  would  be  found  in  the  quan- 
tity of  these  oil  products  in  the  form  of  oleo  that  could  be  consimied  by 
a  person  in  siz  months  or  a  year.    In  other  words,  we  must  look  to 
butterfat  as  a  food  for  maintaining  health,  for  protection  against  dis- 
ease and  for  the  element  that  enables  children  to  grow.     Hence  the  fight 
to  restrict  the  use  of  oleo  is  not  so  much  to  benefit  the  dairymen  as 
it  is  to  protect  our  Nation  against  the  dire  results  that  would  follow 
a  shortage  in  the  use  of  Vitamin  A.    By  protecting  the  dairymen  v/e  pro- 
tect the  Nation." 

Wheat  The  February  Wheat  Study  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  Stan- 

Studies       ford  University  is  based  on  speculation,  short  selling,  and  the  price 

of  wheat,    A  summary  of  the  study  says.:     "Low  producers'  prices  for  raw 
materials,  and  especially  for  primary  agricultural  products,  provoke 
legislative  efforts  designed  to  effect  changes  in  the  practices  of 
trade.    Quite  generally,  ciirrent  practices  in  transportation-,  distribu- 
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tion,  and  loarJcing  are  regarded  "by  producers  as  responsible  for,  or  con- 
tributory to,  low  prices.     The  Hoch-Smith  resolution  and  the  Agricultur- 
al Marketing  Act  resulted  from  agitations  provoked  by  low  producers' 
prices.     Since  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  farm 
prices  for  agricultural  products  have  further  declined.     To  this  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  recent  intensification  of  agitation  against  speculation 
on  the  grain  exchanges, ... .During  recent  months  particular  agitation  has 
been  directed  against  short  selling  and  open  short  commitments  by  spec- 
ulators.   It  is  sought  to  preserve  hedging  for  millers,  private  grain 
merchants,  and  the  subsidiaries  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  while  cur- 
tailing speculation  on  the  selling  side.    It  is  not  our  intention  at  the 
present  time  to  examine  in  detail  the  relation  of  speculation  to  price 
level.    The  circumstances  of  the  last  three  crop  years,  including  the 
present  one,  off^r,  however,  a  favorable  opportunity  for  a  limited  ex- 
amination.    This  limited  examination  is  confined  to  the  relations  of  the 
American  price  of  wheat  to  the  world  price  of  wheat  during  recent  years, 
with  reference  to  the  influence  of  speculation.    The  discussion  includes 
such  references  to  the  current  practices  of  exporting  wheat  as  serve  to 
elucidate  the  price  relations," 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  for  March  7  says:     "  My  personal 

optimism  about  the  future  of  agriculture  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
those  farmers  who  remain  on  the  land  are  doing  a  much  better  job  of 
farming  and  are  handling  their  affairs  much  more  intelligently  than  the 
general  run  of  farmers  of  ten  years  ago,    Necessity  has  brought  this 
abcf^it.    There  is  great  hope  for  this  new  type  of  up-and-coming  farmers 
who  have  been  sizing  up  the  job  ahead  and  shaping  their  plans  to  meet 
^  existing  conditions.    And  back  of  this  present  generation  of  farmers 

there  is  coming  on  a  great  army  of  farm  boys  and  girls,  trained  in 
school  and  in  4-H  club  work,  who  are  going  to  make  old  farming  practices 
look  shabby  and  out  of  date.     If  I  could  not  see  this  fine  future  ahead, 
I  would  certainly  be  discouraged  about  the  future  of  the  Nation  itself. 


5' 
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Section  4 
MAEKET  qUOTATIONS 

Parm 

Products  March  17. — Livestock;     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers: 

steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.):    good  and  choice  $8.50-10.75;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $5-7;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.):  good  and  choice  $3-9.75;  vealers, 
good  and  choice  $6,50-8,50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle:     steers,  good  and 
choice  $7.25-8.50.    Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.):    good  ?aid  choice 
$7-7.70;  Light  lights  (140-160  Ihs.):  good  and  choice  $8.10-8.25; 
Slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.):  good  and  choice  $7.50-8.     (Soft  or  oily 
hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  atove  quotations.)     Slaughter  sheep 
and  lamhs:    lanhs,  good  and  choice  (90  Ihs,  down)  $8.75-9,60;  feeding 
lamhs  (range  stock)  medl-om  to  choice  $6.50-8.25, 

Grain:    ITo,  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein), 
Chicago  Cash  prices  not  quoted;  Minneapolis  74|-^-77-^^;  Ho.  2  red  winter, 
St.  Louis  80-81f;  llo,  2  hard  winter,  Kansas  City  70§5z5;  Ho.  3  nixed  corn, 
Minneapolis  51-53^;  Kansas  City  52^-54ji;  Ho,  3  yellow,  Minneapolis  53- 
56jzJ;  St,  Louis  59^-61^^^  Kansas  City  54^--57^^;  No,  3  white  oats,  Minne- 
apolis 28-7/ 8-2 8-3/ 8^zJ;  St.  Louis  33^;  Kansas  City  32^-33^^, 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.70-2  per  100  Ihs, 
in  eastern  city  markets:  $1.30  f,o,h,  Presque  Isle,    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  Wliites  $1.40-1,55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  $1,20-1.25  f,o,"bo 
Waupaca.    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $8,50-9  per  douhle-head  "barrel  in  the 
East,    Hew  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  on  onions  "brought 
75j^-$l,35  per  100  Ihs.  in  consuming  centers;  tO-85^  f.o.b,  Rochester. 
Delaware  and  Maryland  Jersey  Type  sweetpotatoes  $1,50-2.12-^  per  "bushel 
hamper  in  eastern  cities©    Hew  Jersey  stock  $2.25-3  in  Hew  York  City. 
Tennessee  Hancy  Halls  $1,50-1.75  in  the  Middle  West.    Hew  York  Danish 
type  cahhage  $17-22  hulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  very  few  sales 
$12-14  f.o,"b.  Rochester.    Texas  Round  type  $1.50-2  per  western  lettuce 
crate  in  city  markets;     65-80^  i,o."b.  Lov/er  Valley  points.  Florida 
pointed  type  $1-1,37-|-  per  l^-"bushel  hamper  in  the  East,    Hew  York  Rhode 
Island  Greening  apples,  Ho.l,  2^  inches  up,  "brought  $1,75-2  per  "bushel 
hamper  in  Hew  York  City;  Baldwins  $1.50-1,65  f.o.h.  Rochester, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  declined  18  points  to  IO.0352J  per  lo.    On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  15,13^.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  19  points  to  10,67^^,  and  on  the  Hew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  20  points  to  10, 68^^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamer^'  "butter  at  Hew  York  were:  92 
score,  29^^;  91  score,  29{zJ;  90  score,  28^^^. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  Ho.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:    Plats,  15|--175zJ;  Single  Daisies,  15^16^^;  Young  Americas,  16-17<^, 
(Prepared  "by  Bu.  of  Agric.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Inforniation,  United  Stiites  Department  of  .\f;riculture.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  nnatters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaiiued.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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A  possil:ility  that  the  budget  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  might  reach  $700,000,000  to  $800,000,000  was  admitted  by 
some  of  the  Government  e:q)erts  yesterdajj  as  indications  carae  of  a 
smaller  collection  of  income  taxes  this  month  than  had  been  expected.  (Press, 
Mar. 19.)   

BED  CROSS  RELIEF  The  Red  Cross  campaign  to  raise  $10,000,000  for  drought 

COlffLETE  relief  yesterday  reached  its  goal,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 

John  Barton  Payne,  chairman,  annoimced  $10,005,828  had  heen  con- 
tributed.    It  took  two  months  and  five  days  to  raise  the  money. 


EELIEE  IN  A  St.  Louis  dispatch  to-day  states  that  Arkansas,  the  most 

ARKANSAS  severely  sticken  State  in  the  drought  area,  has  been  the  first  to 

achieve  a  nearly  complete  restoration  of  nonnal  living  conditions, 
William  E.  Baxter,  jr.,  manager  of  the  midwestern  branch  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  announced  last  night.     The  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  State  relief  of- 
fice of  the  Red  Cross  will  close  April  1,  he  said.     The  problem  of  financing  this 
yearns  crop  has  been  solved  by  credit  made  available  by  Arkansas  baiilcers,  he  said, 
in  addition  to  the  $4-5,000,000  Government  appropriation  for  direct  loans  from  the 
Denartment  of  Agriculture  for  seed,  fertilizer  and  feed  for  work  stock. 


i,  BROKERS  TO  ASK  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Eederal  Judge  James  H. 

INJUNCTION       Wilkerson  will  be  asked  to-day  for  an  injunction  -restraining  Seci-e- 
I  tary.of  Agriculture  Arthur  M.  Hyde  from  inspecting  the  books  of  grain 

brokers  and  compelling  them  to  report  every  transaction  of  500,000 
i  bushels  or  more.... The  complainants  are  Bartlett,  Frazier  &  Co.  and  other  brokers, 
who  claim  the  grain  futures  act  of  1922  constitutes  in  these  particulars  an  un- 
warranted interference  with  trade  practice  and  secrecy...." 


HALE-HOLIDAY  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "President  Hoover's  recent 

RULING  dictum  that  order  should  be  brought  out  of  chaos  of  varying  inter- 

pretations by  department  heads  of  the  new  Saturday  half-holiday  law 
found  answer  yesterday  in  a  ruling  by  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
which  placed  the  eagle  of  Tifcfcory  on  the  banner  of  the  emiployees.    Employees  talcing 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  off  as  a  part  of  their  annual  leave  shall  be  charged  with 
but  four  hours'   leave  and  shall  not  be  charged  with  a  full  day's  leave, . .Attorney 
General  Mitchell  said  in  his  opinion...." 


FRENCH  RECON-                  In  the  war-torn  sections  of  France,  all  but  3,900  of  the 
STRUCTION         640,000  buildings  destroyed  diiring  the  World  War  have  been  rebuilt 
during  these  twelve  years,  according  to  a  press  statement  March  18, 
Of  the  4,000,000  acres  of  farm  land  ruined  during  the  war,  all  but 
100,000  acres  have  been  restored  to  cultivation.  About  $3,000,000,000  has  been 
paid  in  cash  damages  in  the  areas  destroyed,  with  about  $240,000,000  m.ore  to  be 
paid.   
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Section  2 

Agriculture  T.  N.  Carver,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Harvard  Uni- 

and  Busi-    versitjr,  writes  under  the  title,   "Can  Faraers  and  City  Men  Both  Pros-. 

nesG  per?"  in  I^ation' s  Busine.ss  for  Harcli.     He  says:  "There  is  an  old  out^ 

persistent  fallacy  to  the  effect  that  no  one  can  gejr  rich  without  -laic- 
ing  soneone  else  poor.... One  of  the  most  recent  and  most  unexpected  re- 
statements of  the^ fallacy  rith  which  we  are  hero  concerned  is  fotmd  in 
an  article  hy  Professor       E.  Dodd  in  the  Hew  Yorlc  Times  on  jThe  Long 
Trail  to  Earn  Relief.'     In  discussing  the  possioility  of  making  the 
farmers  -orosperous  without  injuring  someone  else,  he  says,   'Is  it  possi- 
hie  to  make  all  classes  rich  at  the  same  time  and  keep  them  so?     It  is 
not  Dossihlc. . . .He  (Smith)  thought  a  nation  could  lift  itself  hy  its 
hoot  straps,  tlmt  all  classes  might  he  aided  hy  all  classes;  that  no 
class  ncoclod  to  oc  poor,  as  if  -oovcrty  were  not  necessary  to  riches.' 
If  Professor  Dodd  merely  means  to  say  that  it  is  of  som.e  advantage  to 
city  dwellers  to  have  cheap  food  from  the  farms,  no  one  could  deny  it. 
He  would  not  he  open  to  criticism  if  ho  were  to  say  that,  if  the  farmer 
will  00  content  to  work  for  very  little  so  that  city  dwellers  may  have 
cheap  food,  the  city  dwellers  will  he  glad  to  have  them  do  30.  But 
when  he  says  that  city  dwellers  can  not  prosper  if  the  farmers  also 
prosper,  he  is  going  too  far.     It  amounts  to  a  flat  denial  of  the  pos^i 
hility  of  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  for  everyoody.     Such  a  conclusion 
could  only  he  supported  hy  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  fixed  or  def- 
initely limited  amount  of  wealth  to  he  had  and,  if  some  are  to  enjoy 
abundance^,-  ot?aers  must  necessarily  he  impoverished. ..  .Prof  essor  Dodd' s 
statement  that  'a  farmer  must  compete  viith  all  the  world  when  he  sells 
his  output'  is  true  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned.     It  is  also  true  of 
the  ordinary  short  staple  cotton,  as  this  country  exports  hoth  those 
crops.    V/e  import  special  varieties  and,  through  protection,   the  grower 
of  these  special  varieties  may  gain  some  advantage.     The  more  perish- 
ahle  crops,  however,  are  usually  grown  nearer  the  centers  of  consump- 
tion tha,n  a>,re  wheat  and  cotton.  ...As  the  stanidard  of  living  of  our 
people  rises,  they  incline  to  consume  a  little  less  '^^heat  flour,  hut 
more  sugar,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetahles.     The  growing  of  these  products 
is  an  e:-:panding  agricultural  industry  and  some  protection  is  afforded 
those  farmers  who  grow  them,... The  question  really  hinges  on  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  domestic  product  is  produced.     Sometimes  large- 
scale  nroduction  is  cheaper  than  small-scale  production.     When  the  do- 
mestic industry  is  permitted  to  expand,  it  may  actually  lower  its  cost 
of  production.    The  only  question  is  'Will  the  consumers  get  the  hene- 
fit?"     That  depends  upon  whether  there  is  enough  competition  among  do- 
mestic producers  to  force  them  to  reduce  their  prices  in  proportion  as 

.   -  they  reduce  their  costs.     In  some  cases  at  least,   this  occurs...." 


March  19,  1931. 


Business  Col,  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 

Prospects    Company,  is  quoted  in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  March  18  as  saying: 

"The  first  quarter  of  the  j^ear  continues  to  produce  evidence  indicating 
that  the  hottom  of  the  husiness  depression  has  been  reached,  hut  there 
are  as  yet  no  reliable  signs  that  a  sustained  recovery  is  getting  under 
way.     Industry  and  trade  are  definitely  more  active  than  they  were  a 
month  ago,  but  in  most  linos  the  improvement  is  no  more  than  seasonal 
in  character.    Business  sentiment  is  better,  and  until  recentlj?-  stock 
prices  have  been  rising  strongly.  ■  Conditions  in  the  bond  market  appear 
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to  be  clearlv  lr>proving.     This  suirmiary  of  conditions  xs  hy  no  means 
inspiring.     It  would  liave  fitted  last  month  almost  as  well,  and  even 
the" month  hefore  that.     It  now  seems  not  unlikely  that  with  minor  chang- 
es it  would  serve  to  desdrihe  in  turn  several  coming  month-,.     Tne  nooe^ 
for  3  real  u.TDturn  this  spring  does  not  yet  need  to  oe  abandoned    hu.u  i. 
is  f-din.",  and  a  genuine  increase  of  activity  in  automobile  production, 
in  building  construction,  and  in  iron  and  -teel  output  would  be  neeueo. 
to  su-;tain  and  revive  it ....  " 

rood  Progress  Scientific  jtoierican  for  April  says:  "Man's  primary  physical- 

needs  are  threo-^food,  shelter         clothing.     Since  the ^beginning  o. 
the  Age  of  Science  he  has  made  essentially  no  gains  in  the  art  of  clo un- 
ing  himself,  modern  clothes  being  about  as  inefficient  as  clothes  were 
in  the  Dark  Ages.     In  the  art  of  sheltering  himself  from  the  elements 
ho  has  made  some  good  gains,  though  it  seems  probable  that  our  descend- 
ants will  regard  the  houses  of  our  own  time  with  genuine  horror.     It^  is 
in  the  Cc/cegory  of  foods  that  we  have  made  our  greatest  advances.  The 
largest  slice  of  our  food  progress  is  the  discovery,  not  very  old,  of 
ways  to  -ore serve  foodstuffs  in  seasons  and  years  of  plenty,  in  order  to 
provide  a  uniform  supply  in  seasons  and  years  of  dearth;  also  ways  to 
move  foodstuffs  economically  from  one  place  to  another  in  order  that^ 
supply  may  balance  demand.     We  have  practically  abolished  and  forgotten 
the  seasonal  aspects  of  food  availability  and  it  is  no  longer  extrava- 
gant to  heve  foods  out  of  season... In  the  science  of  housing  we  shall 
undoubtedly  m.ake  heavy  gains,  while  in  the  matter  of  clothing,  unless 
some  miracle  alters  human  nature  the  indications  arc  that  we  shall  stay 
in  the  Dark  Ages.    But  in  the  art  of  nourishing  our  bodies  we  are  moving 
rapidljr  along  the  broad  shining  road  from*  hero  to  somewhere." 

Mice  and  An  Cldenbuj:-g  dispatch  March  17  says:  "Thousands  of  mice  wander- 

G-erman         ing  in  packs  over  this  northwestern  corner  of  Germany  have  eaten  up  the 
Crops  year'  «  crops  before  they  were  half  ripe  and  destroj^ed  the  meadow  land 

so  thattSae  cattle  had  to  be  sent  away.     The  low-lying  land  known  as  the 
Moorriem  has  been  a  hom^e  for  these  mice  packs  for  many  years  and  from 
there  they  have  gone  out  at  various  intervals  to  destroy  the  surrounding- 
country.  ..." 

Population  An  editorial  in  The  Statist  (London)  for  February  28  says: 

and  Unemi-    "The  rapid  growth  of  world  population  and  the  abnormal  and  increasing 
ployment      amount  of  unemploj'Tnent  in  almost  every  countrj^  have  induced  economists 
to  inqii-irc  m.ore  curiously  than  hitherto  into  the  interrelations  between 
population  m.ovements  and  the  state  of  the  labor  market.     As  against  the 
view  that  a.  considerable  part  of  the  present  unemployment  m.ay  be  as- 
cribed to  the  over-rapid  increase  in  population,  the  opinion  of  Profes- 
sor L.  Hersch,  professor  of  Statistics  and  Demogre,phy  at  the  University 
of  Geneva,  commands  thoughtful  interest.     In  a  pa,pcr  submitted  to  the 
unemplojmaent  committee  of  the  Intcrna-tional  Labor  Organization  at 
Geneva,  Professor  Plersch  discounts  the  fears  of  certain  economists  who 
apparently  foresee  a  time  when  owing  to  the  unchecked  progress  of  world 
population,  more  particularly  perhaps  in  Europe,  the  inhabita,nts  of  the 
»  world  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a  livelihood.     In  themselves,  the 

statistics  which  he  quotes  are  distinctly  impressive  and  would  tend  to 
land  weight  to  the  very  arguments  which  he  attempts  to  refute.    He  shows, 
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for  instance,  that  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  population  of 
Europe  doubled,  increasing  from  200  millions  to  400  millions,  without 
talcing  into  account  the  enormous  number  of  European  emigrants  who,  with 
their  de^.cendants,  people  the  continents  overseas,  thus  changing  the 
old-time  distrioution  of  the  rc.ces  of  mankind  in  the  world.  Within 
another  de.cade  from  the  end  of  last  century  the  population  of  Eirrope 
attained  the  total  of  447  millions  and,  despite  the  fact  that  the  war 
cost  Em-opo  the  lives  of  over  24  millions  of  people,  this  total  .. 
increased  still  further  to  450  millions  "by  1920.     The  ensuing  ton  years 
added  a  fujrther  50  millions,  bringing  the  total  pop-olation  of  Europe  to 
appro ii^imatcly  500  millions.     At  the  present  rate  of  increase  it  "111  not 
he  long,  it  is  pointed  out,  before  European  popu.lation  will  have  trebled 
since  the  year  1800.    During  the  last  thirty  years,   that  is,  during  a 
single  generation,  the  population  of  the  European  continent  has  mounted 
up  by  100  m.illions,  notwithstanding  the  toll  of  the  war  and  the  drain- 
age of  emigration,  both  of  which  have  been  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before,    Eaced  with  these  ind'sputable  facts,  economists  have,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hersch  readily  admits,  a  very  strong  case  for  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  absolute  over-population  arising,  the  first  symptom  of 
which  would,  in  their  view,  be  a  spread  of  unem-ployment .    There  is, 
however,  according  to  Professor  Hersch,  a  faJla.cy  involved  in  such  an 
opinion.     Though,  for  instance,  the  protagonists  in  the  United  States 
for  restriction  of  immigration  are  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  hav- 
ing acted  wisely  and  promptly  in  this  matter,  in  the  belief  that  if 
some  millions  of  immigrants  ha,d  been  admitted  into  the  country  the  num- 
ber of  workless  persons,  already  very  considerable,  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  it  is  at  present,  no  one,  states  the  author  of  this  paper, 
can  seriously  maintain  that  the  unemployment  from  which  the  United 
States  is  suffering  is  even  now  due  to  over-population.    The  United 
States  is  a  country  wonderfully  rich  in  natural  resources  and  has  an 
area  exceeding  three-quarters  of  the  whole  of  Eui'ope;  yet  its  popula- 
tion is  equal  only  to  onc-auartcr  of  that  of  Europe.    The  average  densi- 
ty of  its  population  is  38  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  as  against  125 
in  Europe.     Similo.rly,  there  can  be  still  less  ou.estion  of  so-called 
over-population  in  such  countries  as  Australia  and  ITew  Zealand,  the 
latter  having  an  average  population  distribution  of  only  13  inhabitants 
per  square  mile.    The  fact  that  such  countries  as  these  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  intense  unemplojmient  appears  in  itself.  Professor  Hersch  d.e-. 
duces,  to  suggest  that  the  reasons  for  the  prevalent  world  unemployment 
are  to  bo  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  alleged  e:icessive  population..." 
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Section  3 
ivIARISilT  QUOTATIONS 

Products  March  18.— Livestock:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers, 

steers  (llOCV.1500  los.)  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $11;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $5  to  $7;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $8  to  $9.75; 
vealers,  £;ood  and  choice  $6  to  $8.25;  feeder  and  -tocker  cattle,  stesrs, 
eood  and  choice  $7.25  to  $3.75;  heavv  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.) .good 
and  choice  $7.35  to  $7.75;  light  lights  (140-160  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$8.10  to  $8.30;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7.50  to 
$8.15  (soft  or. oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  e:rcluded  from  ahove  quota- 
tions).    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs. 
do^rn)  $9  to  $9.65;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $8.50 
to  $8.25. 

Grain:    Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein) 


3t.  Louis  59i  to  SIM',  Kansas  City  54^  to  56a^;'lTo.3  white  oats,^ 
Jhicago  3li  to  32f^;  Minneapolis  28  l/8^  to  28  5/8^;  St.  Louis  ZZs^i; 


St. 
Chic 

Kansas  City  SS^:-. 

Maine  saclced  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.75-$2  per  100  . 
pounds  in. eastern  city  markets;  $1.30  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
saclced  RouJid  TJliites  $1.45-$1,50  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly  $1.20- 
$1,25  f.o.b,  Waupaca.    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $8-$10  per  double-head 
barrel  in  the  East.    Texas. P.ound  tjrpe  cabbage  $1.75-$2  per  western 
lettuce  crate  in  consuming  centers;  70^-80^  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points. 
Florida  Pointed  tirpe  $1-$1,25  per  1^-bushel  hamper  in  terminal  markets, 
New  York  and  midwestern  se.cked  yellow  varieties  of  onions  ranged  75^^ 
$1,50  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  85^—90^  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Florida 
various  varieties  of  strawberries  15^-22^  per  pint  in  city  markets; 
13g^-15(zJ  f.o.b.  Plant  City.    Hew  York  Rliode  Island  Greening  apples,  Hotlj 
2-3  inches  up,  brought  $1,75  per  bushel  basket  in  Hew  York  City;  Baldwins 
mostly  $1,65  f,o.b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  .3.2  points  to  10,15^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  was  15, 01^^.    March  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  18  points  to  10,85^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  17  points  to  10,85^, 

Ifnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  29^;  91  score,  28^^;  90  score,  28-1-^. 

TTholesale  prices  of  Ho,l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York  were: 
Plats,  15|  to  17^;  Single  Daisies,  15^  to  16:1^^;  Young  Americas,  16  to 
17^,  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Y  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  m  Us 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THOlvIPSON  FOR  The  vacancy'-  in  the  Federal  Farm  Board  created        the  resig- 

FMIA  BOARD       nation  of  Alexander  Legge  will  TDe  filled  'oy  Sam  H.  Thompson  of 

Chicago,  president  of  the  A-aerican  Farm  B-ureau  Federation,  it  was 
announced  at  the  White  House  yesterday,  according  to  the  press  to- 
day.   President  Hoover  decided  on  the  appointment  hefore  he  left  for  his  craise 
on  the  Arizona. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Mr.  Thompson  was  serving  his  third  two-year 
term  as  president  of  the  ilmerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation.    The  directors  of  that 
organization,  meeting  yesterday  at  Chicago,  accepted  his  resignation  to  permit  him 
to  talie  the  new  p0£t  and  elected  Edward  O'Neal,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  finish  his 
unexpired  term.    Appointment  of  Thompson  completes  the  Farm  Board  personnel  for 
the  present.   


PAU-MEEICAN                    A  Panama  City  dispatch  to-day  says:  "A  motor  high'-ay 
HIGHWAY            from  the  Panam.a  Canal  to  the  Mexican  horder  of  the  United  States 
will  linlc  Central  American  nations  and  open  Pan-Aiierica  to  United 
States  motorists  within  five  years,  T.  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Puhlic  Roads,  forecast  yesterday.     Speal-iing  at  the  con- 
cluding session  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  Coimission,  he  said  ttae  road  would 
cost  $50,000,000,  hut  there  was  no  question  the  project  could  he  financed,  A 
finance  committee  was  appointed  and  headquarters  for  the  commission  were  arranged 
in  Washington. ..."  


EUROPEAN  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  operation  in  the  near 

SUG-AR  PACT       future  of  the  Chadhourne  plan  for  the  rehahilitation  of  the  world 
sugar  industry  has  nov/  "been  virtually  assured  "by  a  vote  ta].ren  late 
yesterday  in  the  People's  Council  of  Java.    Dispatches  received 
•ai'Fajris        state  that  the  legislative  hody,  hy  a  vote  of  13  to  5,  authorized  the 
Javanese  Government  to  apply  the  necessary  restrictions .upon  exports  during  the 
five-year  life  of  the  scheme.    There  has  thus  heen  removed  the  last  oppo ration  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Chadhourne  plan...." 


KLEIIm  on  a  Detroit  dispatch  to-day  states  that  business  men  were 

BUSIIIESS  descrioed  yesterday  by  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Coi^imerce,  as  free  from  "economic  shell-shock"  and  "panicky  psychol- 
ogy," i;?iiile  "business  climhs  upward.    Depression  has  reached  or 
passed  its  bottom,  Doctor  Klein  told  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  although  "we 
may  hump  along"  for  a  while  in  returning  to  higher  trade  levels.     "The  available 
statistical  record  for  February,"  he  said,  "shows  that  business  in  that  month 
underwent  a  normal  seasonal  improvement  from  the  low  levels  of  January...." 


AUTOMOBILE  February  production  of  automobiles,  estimated  from  shipping 

PRODUCTION       reports,  reached  a  total  of  230,364  ^anits,  an  increase  of  29  per 

cent  over  January  and  the  highest  mark  in  six  months,  it  was  report- 
ed March  17  following  a  meeting  at  New  York  of  the  directors  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.   (Press,  Mar.  18.) 
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jlgricult-ural  The  Journal  of  The  (British)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 

Students      March  says:  "Returns  recently  received  from  tiniversity  departments 
in  Britain  of  agriculture,  agricultural  colleges  and  county  farm  institutes  in 
England  and  Wales  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficult  times 
through  which  the  farming  industry  is  passing,  the  numbers  of  students 
at  these  institutions  are  not  onlj  "being  maintained  hut  in  the  majority 
of  cases  are  on  the  increase.    The  students  at  present  nuinher  nearly 
S,200,  an  increase  of  ahout  120  compared  with  last  year  and  250  com.- 
pared  with  five  years  ago.     This  is  an  e nc our agdz^  sign  of  the  optimism 
felt  in  some  quarters  for  the  future  of  agriculture.     It  is  true  that 
the  returns  for  one  or  two  of  the  higher  institutions  reveal  a  decline 
in  numbers.     The  students  who  would  normally  have  gone  to  these  institu* 
tions,  however,  have  not  "been  lost  to  the  industry;  the  Ministry  lias 
"been  informed  that  for  financial  reasons  the  students  ha.ve  entered  less 
expensive  colleges  and  the  satisfactory  returns  for  such  colleges  hear 
out  this  statement.     The  Faculty  of  Agriculture  and  Horticultm-e  at 
Reading  University  leads  the  way  with  248  students,  an  increase  of  35 
on  last  year's  figure;  whilst  the  South-Sastern  Agricultural  College, 
Wye,  is  continuing  the  success  it  has  achieved  in  the  past.     The  number 
of  poultry  students  at  the  ITational  Institute  of  Poultry  Husbandry  (at 
Harper  Adems  Agricultural  College)  is  more  than  double  the  nimiber  for 
last  year,  and  this  is  an  indication  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
poultry  industry  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation,  a  lesson  learned 
at  the  World's  Poultry  Congress  in  1930. ,.  .perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
feature    of  the  present  returns  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attracted  to  the  veterinary  profession;  this  is  especially  inter- 
esting when  regard  is  hp-d  to  the  vast  national  losses  inflicted  an- 
nually by  animal  diseases,  and  to  the  prominence  which  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  future  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  at  Camden  Town, 
...An  analysis  of  the  returns  reveals  that,  of  the  1,600  students  at- 
tending the  higher  institutions,  889  are  talking  agricultural  courses, 
234  horticulture,  115  dairying,  75  poultry  husbandry  and  261  veterinary 
science.     All  these  figures  represent  increases  on  those  for  last  year. 
The  duration  of  the  courses  taken  by  these  students  varies  from  one  to 
four  years.    There  are  nearly  600  students  in  attendance  at. the  various 
county  farm  institutes  throughout  the  country,  where  the  courses  of  in- 
struction are  shorter  and  range  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  year..." 

Einstein  on               A  Berlin  dispatch  March  1?  says:  "In  contradiction  to  the 
Causality    Schroedinger-Heisenberg  School  of  Physical  Theory,  advocates  of  the 
new  famous  principle  of  indeterminacy,  which  denies  that  things  in 
natiire  follow  predetermined  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  and  substitiites 
for  the  concept  of  causality  a  flexible  concept  of  mere  probability, 
Dr. ^ Albert^ Einstein,  in  an  interview  at  Berlin  yesterday,  stated  his 
belief  tnat  the  law  of  causality  would  eventually  be  recognized  again 
by  science  as  an  inevitable  part  of  the  nature  of  things  " 

Family  Health  A  survey  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  significant  parts  of  the 

iiiil  iivo-year  nation-wide  study  that  is  being  made  by  the  Committee  on  the 

Costs  of  Medical  Care  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
_       Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  boon  completed  and  its  results  will  be 
made  public  in  about  ton  days,  it  became  known  March  Roughly,  the 
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fi.?Tires  gatliered  indicate  that  $5  a  weeh,  or  $350  a  year,  is  spent  for 
doctor  ^oills  and  related  items  year  after  year        the  average  lojtiily 
of  five  in  an  average  imerican  city. 

Fertilizer  An  editorial  in  The  American  Fertilizer  for  March  14  says: 

Sales  "The  sale  of  fertilizer  tags  in  the  Cotton  States  up  to  March  1  indi- 

cates a  serious  decrease  in  the  use  of  fertilizer  on  the  cotton  crop. 
Tag  sales  to  that  date  were  scarcely  two-thirds  of  last  year's  sales 
to  the  same  date.     Of  course  there  will  "be  substantial  sales  in  March, 
"but  there  is  no  indication  of  activity  in  the  market.     This  situation 
forecasts  a  diminished  cotton  crop  in  the  Southeastern  States,  regard- 
less of  what  the  acreage  may  ho.    ITo  worth-while  cotton  crop  gro\'rB  in 
thenc  Stotos  without  fertilizer.    A  lac"^:  of  working  capital  seems  to  he 
the  irxncdiatc  cl  '.se  of  the  trouhlo.     The  farmers  demand  credit  under 
conditions  whici.  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  can  not  accept.  Some 
money  is  now  going  into  the  South  from  the  congressional  appropriation 
for  drought  relief.     This  is  available  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers, 
among  other  things,  and  may  stimulate  late  sales  to  some  extent,  hut 
will  fall  far  short  of  cringing  them  up  to  normal." 

International  An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  March  14  says:  "The  Hanitoha 

Undercon-    Free  Press  has  pres-^nted  some  ' all-impoi'tant  facts'  which  it  is  stated 
sumption      emerged  from  the  international  conferences  at  Geneva.     It  observes  that 
of  Cereals  the  food  customs  of  nations  are  changing  a.nd  says:  'A  m£"irked  decrease 
in  world  consumption  of  flour  and  potatoes  has  heen  discovered.  For 
some  time  surplus  pots.toes  lia,ve  heen  diverted  into  ind'ostrial  chainels 
with  favor^'hle  results  locally,  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  for  e:cai"iiple. 
Experts  are  now  seeking  new  uses  for  wheat  and  other  cereals.  In- 
creased demand  for  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  j^roduce,  eggs,  poultry  and 
fatty  foods  is  indica.ted.     Scientists  explain  the  phenomena  by  the  fact 
that,  as  a  result  of  machines  replacing  men,  there  has  been  a  stead:" 
decrease  in  m.anual  la.bor  and  people  are  demanding  less  nourishing  and 
energ3r-.p reducing  foods.     In  other  words,  the  human  beings  of  to-day 
are  either  becoming  lazy  or  tending  towards  mental  rather  than  physical 
exertions.    TTiiile  the  consrjaption  per  caoita  of  cereals,  for  instance, 
has  decreased  anj^/^/here  from  6y  to  211  porads  in  Germany,  England,  3el- 
gitim,  France,  Switzerland,  Spain,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentine 
and  Australia  in  the  last  few  j^ears  the  world's  production  was  357,000,— 
000  bushels  in  wheat  more  in  1929  than  in  pre-war  years.     The  people  of 
Canada,  for  e2:ample,  now  eat,  per  person,  211  lbs.  less  of  cereals  per 
year  than  they  did  before  the  war,  while  in  the  United  States  the  per 
capita  cons^miption  Ims  dropped  46  lbs.     Belgians  consume  108  lbs.  less 
than  before,  Frenclmen  about  47  lbs.  less,  Germans  some  10  lbs.  less, 
Argentines  about  57  lbs.  loss  and  the  S^dss  and  Spaniards  about  main- 
tain their  average,  having  dropped  from  143  ajid  159  to  140  and  155  lbs. 
yearly  per  person,  respectively....'     These  figures  present  statements 
(we  do  not  cay  facts)  worth  study  and  analysis.     Comin-!?  from,  an  inter- 
national conference,  as  stated,  we  erqpect  to  see  them,  used  officially 
as  facts, ..." 

A  Highland  Falls,  H.Y, ,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "In  contrast 
to  the  depression  in  other  industrial  lines,  officials  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  Fruit  Exchange,  representing  500  members,  announced  j^esterday, 
follovang  the  annual  election  of  officers,  th^.t  not  only  is  the  fruit 


Hew  York 

Fruit 

Business 
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'ousiness  m-o sparing  'out  that  during  1930  the  memlDers  liad  the  T^iggest 
"business  in  twenty  yer^rs.    Most  of  the  membership  is  in  Orange  and 
Ulster  Countie-s.    The  1930  business  totaled  $1,500,000,  of  which  one- 
third  was  handled  through  the  three  plants  at  Marlooro ,  Milton  and 
Ulster  Park." 

Ruhher  T7ith  present  world  stoclcs  of  ruoher  estimated  at  500,000  tons, 

Surplus        Clifford  C.  Johnston  of  the  Johnston  Huhoer  Company,  Hew  York,  esti- 
mated J,:?-'ch  12    tiiat  there  would  he  an  addition  of  5,000  tons  to  the 
surplus  in  the  coming  year  "anless  the  Stevenson  restriction  plan,  upon 
which  conferences  now  are  heing  held  in  London,  or  some  similar  method 
is  adopted.     Mr.  Johnston  calculated  maxim-jm  world  cons"amption  for  the 
coming  year  at  730,000  tons,  against  a  prohahle  production  of  735,000 
tons  ■unless  some  restrictive  measure  is  a.dopted,  (Press,  Mar.  13.) 

World  Fuhlic  construction  projects  involvin^^  an  expenditure  of 

Building      $11,000,000,000  will  be  "begun  throughout  the  world  this  year,  with 
Plans  half  of  it  in  the  United  States.     This  was  announced  yesterday  in  a 

Coirimerce  Department  summary  prepared  "by  Hector  Lazo,  of  the  construc- 
tion division.     He  said  the  expenditure  planned  evidenced  "a  general 
world-wide  speeding  up  of  all  Government  projects,"  brought  about  by  a 
desire  to  fu.rnish  employment.     Of  the  tota],  $3,000,000,000  was  esti- 
mated to  represent  highv/ay  construction,  the  remainder  going  toward 
buildings  and  plants.     "These  vast  under tairi ngs , "  the  statement  said, 
"mil  have  the  double  advantage  that  they  will  not  only  relieve  the 
present  unemplo^Tnont  situation,  but  will  also  result  in  economic  bene- 
fit to  the  nations  involved  through  the  addition  of  a  large  list  of 
permanent  assets  of  a  wealth-building  character."    Por  the  United 
States  the  public  works  outlay  for  1931  was  given  as  $3,500,000,000, 
representing  Federal,  State  and  local  enterprises.    American  highway 
expenditures  planned  wore  placed  at  $2,000,000,000. 
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MARKST  qU0T..TI0i7S 

Farm 

products  March.  19. — 'Livestockt     Slaxiglitel*  cattle,  calves  and  vealers, 

steers  (llOC-1500  Its.)  good  and  choice  $8,50  $11;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $5  to  $7;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $8  to  $9.75; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $6.25  to  $8.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle, 
steers,  good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $8.75.     Heavy  wf?ight  hogs  (250-350 
lbs.)  good  and  choice  $7  to  $7.70;  light  lights  (140-150  Ihs.)  good 
and  choice  $8.10  to  $8.25;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ids.)  good  e/nd 
choice  $7,50  to  $8,15  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
frora  ahove  quotations)  .  Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:     Lamhs,  good  and 
choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $8.75  to  $9.40;  feeding  lambs,   (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $6,50  to  $8.25, 

G-rain;    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein) 
Minneapolis,  'l^^S  to  77^^;  No. 2  red  mnter,  St.  Louis  QOd  to  81<^; 
No. 2  hard  winter,  Kansas  City  70^<a;  No. 3  mixed  com,  Chicago  6O2  to 
Slx^;  Minneapolis.  5l|-  to  52^^;  Kansas  City  51-^  to  53^;  No. 3  yellow, 
Chicago  60i  to  62tf^;  Minneapolis  bZ^  to  55^;  St.  Louis  60  to  51^; 
Kansas  City  53^  to  56^;  No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  32^;  Minneapolis  28rf 
to  28i:^;  St.  Louis  34^5;  Kansas  City  33^  to  33irf. 

Maine  sacked  C-reen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.75-$2.10  per 
100  ;ooundE  in_  eastern  cities;  $1.35-$1,40  f.o.o.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Ithites  $1.75-$1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly 
$1.30-$1.40  f.o.h.  Waupaca.     Plorida  Spaulding  Rose  $8-$9  per  double- 
head  barrel  in  the  East.     New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varie- 
ties of  onions  brought  80^-$1.50  per  100  pounds  in  cons-'oming  centers; 
905^-$l  f.o.b.  Rochester.    New  York  Daiiisli  tj-pe  cabbage  $18-$22  bulk 
per  ton  in  terminal  martets.     Texas  Round  tj/pe  $1.75-$2.25  per  western 
lettuce  crate  in  city  markets;  75^-S5(^  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points. 
Florida  Pointed  type  $1-$1,25  per  li-Wshel  hamper  in  eastern  cities, 
Florida  various  varieties  of  strawberries  18^-21^  per  pint  in  consi^m- 
ing  centers;  ll^zJ-H^  f.o.b.  Plant  City.     New  York  Stark  apples,  No.l, 
23  inches  up,  $4.25-$4.50  and  Romes  $5.25  per  barrel  in  New  York  City; 
Baldwins  $1.60-$1,65  and  Rhode  Island  C-roenings  $1.25  f.o.b.  bushel 
baskets  in  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Midd.ling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  advanced  2  points  to  10.17^  per  lb.     On  the  corresi^onding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  15.14(/-.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  remained  unchanged  at  10.85^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points  to  10.835^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  22(i\  91  score,  28f^;  90  score,  28-^^. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  15f  to  17^;  Single  Daisies,  15-^-  to  16|-^;  Yoking  Americas, 
16  to  17gJ.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Piepared  in  the  Press  Service.  OfHe*  «af  laformation.  United  States  Itepartment  cf  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  <rf 
presenang  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vie^v'6  and  bpiiu4>as  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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UlffiJIPLOYl!.ffiNT  The  n-uml^er  of  unemployed  in  the  United  States  in  late 

SITUATION         January  was  estimated  hy  Secretary  Lament  yesterday  at  6,050,000, 
according  to  the  press  to-day.    These  are  the  persons  out  of  a 
joh,  ahle  to  work  and  looldng  for  a  joh,  known  in  census  nomencla- 
ture as  Class  A.     In  addition,  he  estimated  that  there  were  250,000  to  300,000 
workers  in  Classification  B,  or  those  v/ho,  having  jobs,  'were  on  lay-off  without 
pay,  excluding  the  sick  or  voluntarily  idle.    The  estimate  ?/as  "based  on  returns 
to  the  Census  Bureau  from  the  special  unemplojmient  census  talcen  in  nineteen  ci- 
ties during  the  latter  half  of  January.     Those  able  to  work  and  looking  for  jobs 
were  enumeratod  at  1,930,000.     To  these  were  added  368,149  "persons  having  jobs 
but  on  lay-off  without  pay."    Compared  with  the  775,565  jobless  persons  recorded 
in  the  same  nineteen  cities  in  the  census  of  April,  1930,  the  n^umber  of  unem- 
ployed in  January  increased  14-9  per  cent.    Applying  the  same  percentage  of  in- 
crease to  the  country  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Lament  said  th^t  the  2,429,062  persons  with- 
out work  in  April,  1930,  were  increased  to  6,050,000  in  January, 


TREASUEY  Incom.e  tax  receipts  by  the  Treasury,  as  tabulated  up  to 

RECEIPTS  Wednesday,  were  more  than  $119,000,000  below  those  for  the  corre-s 

spending  date  of  the  same  quarter  of  last  year,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.    The  exact  figures  for  this  March  were  $194,945,837, 
as  compared  mth  $314,200,550  last  jrear. 


CAl-JADIM  rrlEAT  An  Edmonton.,  Alberta,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "More  than 

LOANS  $68,000,000  was  owed  to  Canadian  banlcs  by  the  Canadian  Cooperative 

TTheat  Prod-ucers,  Ltd.  ,  central  selling  agency  for  the  western 
wheat  pools,  in  September,  1930,  according  to  correspondence  tabled 
in  the  Alberta  Legislature  yesterday  by  Premier  Brownlee..." 


MTHATE  COICBINE  A  Santia^c^o,  Chile,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Steps  for  the 

rejuvenation  of  the  nitrate  industry  were  completed  yesterday  when 
a  ^300,000,000  cooperative  combine  was  formed  by  the  Chilean  governr- 
ment  and  producers.     Crystallizing  into  fact  the  hopes  of  years,  the  constitution 
of  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Corporation  was  signed  by  the  government  and  the  producers 
and  was  approved  by  President  Ibanez  of  Chile.  Premier  Castro  Ruiz  anno-anced  the 
combine  now  was  ready  to  do  business  and  told  the  Associated  Press  a  world  agree- 
ment with  synthetic  nitrate  producers  would  be  renewed,  assuring  stabilization  of 
the  world  market . ..." 
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British  The  following  st?.tenient  was  made  hy  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 

S\:gar~         House  of  Commons  on  Fehruary  12:  "The  Government  have  given  careful 
Beet  consideration  to  the  position  of  the  sugar-oeet  industry.     In  view  of 

Suhsidy        the  general  industrial  situation,  the  Government  have,  naturally,  heen 
most  reluctant  to  consider  the  grant  of  additional  aid  to  an  industry 
which  is  already  suhsidized.     But  the  position  which  has  resulted  from 
the  ujrp re ce dented  fall  in  sugar  values,  to  a  figure  far  helow  pre-war^ 
values,  in  a  year  when  the  statutory  rate  of  subsidy  will  he  halved,  is 
so  ercceptional  that  they  have  decided,   subject  to  the  approval  of  Parli, 
ment,  to  offer  a  special  advance  to  the  industry  for  one  year  only,  the 
advance  to  oe  deducted,  in  the  e/ent  of  sugar  prices  rising  suhstantiall: 
from  the  normal  subsidy  which  will  be  due  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
subsidy  period.    The  amount  of  the  special  advance  is  to  be  limited  to 
Is.  3d.  per  cwt.  of  sijgar,  payable  on  300,000  cwt.  of  sugar  (ox  98°) 
manufactured  per  factory  in  the  1931-32  campaign. .. .About  two-thirds  of 
the  factories  have  already  accepted  the  Government's  proposal  and  have 
decided,  in  consequence,  to  offer  farmers  a  price  of  43s.  per  ton  for 
beet  of  17-i- per  cent  sugar  content."  (Jour.  of  British  Ministry  of 
Agric. , March.) 

Canning  T7.  T.  lord    is  the  author  of  "Tomato  products  Past,  Present 

Factory       and  Future"  in  Canning  Age  for  March.     He  says  in  part: "...The  writer 
Manage-       has  thought  a  number  of  times  that  it  wov.ld  be  well  for  agricultural 
ment  colleges  to  give  special  courses  in  canning-factory  management  with 

particular  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  raw  materials.  Oregon 
State  Collegs  gives  a  course  in  canning  for  superintendents  each  winter. 
Competent,  well  trained  superintendents  are  a  need  of  the  day.  This 
type  of  superintendent  will  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  amount  ustially 
expended  for  mold  counts,   since  with  painstalcing  and  efficient  control 
of  the  sorting  lino  none  but  an  occasional  coui-it  as  a  safety  chec":  v:oul 
be  ne  cossary, . . In  Indiana,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  tomiato  products 
centers  in  the  United  States,  free  schools  liave  been  held  through  co- 
operation of  the  State  and  the  Government  in  trrining  and  cheching  up 
the  analysts  of  the  tomato  cannirig  trade  and  cor:.mercial  laboratories, 
since,  like  any  other  technical  analytical  method,  certain  definite  de- 
tails of  manipulation  must  be  observed  to  the  letter  if  accurate  result 
are  to  be  obtained.     And  so,  as  indic£.ted  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle, vre  are  to-day  enjoying  materially  changed  conditions  in  the 
tomato-product  industry.     In  addition  to  the  matter  of  law  compliance 
and  decency  in  the  manufacture  of  \!\holesome  food  products  there  are 
other  benefits  which  redound  to  the  success  of  the  conscientious  manu- 
facturer, financial  and  otharwise.     He  soon  acquires  an  enviable  i-epu- 
tation  and  thus  has  a  Tead.j  market  for  his  tiroducts . . . " 


Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Miami  Herald  for  March  17  says:  "Cotton, 

one  of  the  eight  important  products  trusting  to  the  false  cures  of 
price-fixing  and  agreements  to  curb  supply  and  maintain  prices,  lies 
near  the  heart  of  the  southern  woman, .Paris  has  sounded  a  spring 
fashion  note  in  an  effort  to  popularize  cotton  apparel,  but  southern 
women  should  not  leave  it  to  Paris ..,  .Wliile  the  unwieldy  factors  of 
reduced  acreage  and  the  adjustment  of  troubles  in  India  are  slowly  se" 
in  motion,  there  is  need  for  local  consideration  of  the  oversupply  of 
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cotton,  still  held  at  a  good  price,  comparatively  speaking,  yet  a 
price  that  means  no  profit  to  the  producer.     Conditions  are  seasonally 
ideal  for  encouraging  an  increased  regional  consumption...." 

Rats  on  An  Istanbul  dispatch  March  18  says:  "Turkish  agriculturists 

Turkish  have  become  seriously  alarmed  ahout  the  numher  of  rats  which  have  hegun 
Farms  to  infest  the  countryside.     It  is  also  feared  that  the  rodents  will 

carry  disease.     Two  successive  mild  winters  are  held  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  n^jmber  of  rats,  which  threaten  great  harm  to  crops. 
Rat  extermination  campaigns  are  being  organized  throughout  the  country 
and  the  government  has  given  $50,000  toward  the  movement..." 

Rural  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  March  21  says:  "There 

Schools        are  more  children  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  the  country  and 
in  small  towns  than  in  the  cities.    Talkie  Iowa  for  instance.     Of  the 
children  in  the  State  whose  ages  range  from  five  to  ten,  48,6  per  cent 
are  in  the  country,  21  per  cent  in  the  villages,  30.4  per  cent  in  the 
cities.     Of  children  from  ten  to  fifteen,  48  per  cent  are  in  the  co^on- 
try,  21.2  per  cent  in  the  villag-es,  .30.9  per  cent  in  the  cities.  Yet 
the  total  population  divides  41.5  per  cent  in  the  country,  19  per  cent 
in  the  izillages,  and  39.4  per  cent  in  the  cities.     This  simply  means 
that  the  country  and  the  small  torn  raise  and  educate  a  good  many 
youngsters  who  go  to  the  city.    And  that  brings  us  back  to  the  question 
of  tazcation.     Country  people  in  the  country  and  in  small  tovms,  having 
a  greater  proportion  of  youngsters  to  educate,  are  bound  to  be  taxed 
disproportionately  for  schools.    They  are  forced  every  year  to  donate 
to  the  cities  millions  of  dollars  in  educational  expense  on  behalf  of 
children  who  will  spend  their  productive  years  in  the  city.    This  is 
one  reason  why  rural  school  taxes  are  high.    It  is  one  reason  why  State 
aid  for  rural  schools  would  only  be  belated  justice." 


Seed  Pro-  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Parmer  for  March  12  says:  "Seed  pro- 

duction      duction  is  assuming  a  larger  proportion  in  the  agricult-ure  of  Oregon. 

Soil  and  climate  conditions  favor  this  line  of  farm  industry  in  the 
State.    Lalre  County  farmers  are  interested  in  two  experimental  10-acre 
fields  seeded  to  alsike  clover  for  seed.     One  of  the  fields  was  seeded 
by  Rudolph  Peterson  in  1927  and  the  other  by  Beclman  &  Jamie  son  in 
1929.    Both  fields  are  reported  to  have  yielded  profitable  crops  of 
alsike  seed.     There  is  no  need  for  Oregon  farmers  to  rush  into  any  one 
kind  of  seed  production.    Many  varieties  of  vegetable  and  grass  seeds 
maybe  grown,  largely  depending  upon  market  needs.     Here  is  where  the 
experts  at  the  State  agricultural  college,  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  county  agents,  can  help  out  in  a  way  of  suggestion  and  advice, 
especially  as  a  sideline  of  farming," 
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Pro^iared  in  the  Press  Servioe,  Ofl«««  «f  lafcrmation.  United  Stat»s  Department  of  Agricultare,  for  tlie  puurpose 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
eeonomic  aspects.    Approval  or  ikspproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intest 
is  to  reSect  the  news  of  importance. 
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lABlA  BOARD                      The  Federal  'Fs.nn  Boai-d  will  not  attempt  to  maintain  wheat 
A1\D  TOEAT         prices  "beyond  May.    The  hoard  formally  announced  yesterday  that  it 
will  not  authorize  the  Grain  Staoilization  Corporation  to  malce 
stabilization  purchases  from  the  new  crop.    Purchases  hy  the  corpora- 
tion will  he  terminated  with  the  last  of  the  1930  crop  deliveries  to  he  made  in 
May.  (Press,  Mar.  23.)   

M]DEIIAL  The  press  March  22  said:  "The  Treasury  situation  looked 

JUWS  even  more  unfavorable  yesterday  as  a  result  of  the  annoimceraent  that 

up  to  Thursday  night  the  quarterly  installment  of  individual  and 
corporation  income  tax  collections  a.-nounted  to  only  $239,123,981, 
a  reduction  of  $145,729,445  from  the  same  period  last  year.    Por  March  19  receipts 
were  $44,178,143,  as  coi^rpared  v.dth  $70,552,000  the  same  day  a  year  ago.... The  ex- 
tremely disappointing  showing  in  quarterly'"  paj'Tnonts  and  the  fact  that  business  ac- 
tivity is  still  lagging  not  only  made  it  ajDpai'ent  that  the  deficit  at  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  would  exceed  the  estimate  of  $500,000,000  and  possibly 
reach  $700,000,000  or  more,  but  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  experts  foreshado'vs 
a  large  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1932...." 


BANK  PAILDSES  A  sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  bank  failures  in  Peb- 

DECEEASS  ruar;'-  as  compared  mth  January  was  reported  yesterday  by  the  Pederal 

Reserve  Board  in  its  monthly  review  of  business  and  financial  condi- 
tions.   The  board's  tabulation  showed  there  were  78  failures  last 
month,  against  199  in  January,  344  in  December  and  a  total  of  1,545  during  1930. 
The  decrease  bore  out  the  board's  statement  a  month  ago  that  the  1930  depression 
had  the  effect  of  adjusting  the  banking  business  and  of  Treasury  officials  that 
the  year  had  scon  the  elimination  of  most  of  the  wcalc  banks  of  the  country.  The 
board  said  the  banks  wore  now  in  a  strong  position.  (A.P. ,  Mar. 22.) 


LABOR  TURNOVER  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  presents  the  February  labor 

turnover  indexes  for  manufacturing  as  a,  whole  and  for  eight  separate 
manufacturing  industries.     The  all  industry  rate  is  made  up  from 
representative  firms  in  seventy-five  industries  employing  approximately  1,250,000 
people.     The  accession  rate  is  greater  than  the  total  separation  rate  for  all 
manufacturing  and  for  each  of  the  industries  shown  except  slaughtering  and  moat 
packing,  which  has  a  higher  total  separation  rate  than  accession  rate.     The  highest 
quit  rate  for _ any  industry  for  which  separate  indexes  are  shorn  was  registered  in 
the  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  industry.    This  industry  had  a  quit  rate  for 
February  of  1,56,     The  lowest  quit  rate,  0,55,  occurred  in  foundries  and  machine 
shops.     Slaughtering  ajid  meat  packing  also  had  the  highest  discharge  rate,  0.68. 
The  lowest  discharge  rate^,  0.15,  was  shown  by  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  -.The 
highest  lay-off  rate  was  6,48,  which  was  also  registered  by  the  slaughtering  and 
meaV-packing  industry.    The  lowest  lay-off  rate,  1.03,  was  shoim  by  the  iron  and 
stoel  industry,     Sa-wmills  had  the  highest  accession  rate,  7.44,    The  lowest  accos« 
sion  rate  was  2.24  in  the  iron  and  stool  industry. 
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Business  The  Round  Taole  (London)  for  March  contains  an  imsigned 

Conditions  article  entitled  "The  United  States  in  the  Great  Depression."  This 
says  in  part:   "The  present  state  of  affairs  in  j\inerica  is  not  rosy, 
iDut  its  importance  lies  not  so  much  in  its  intrinsic  seriousness  as 
in  the  lessons  it  conveys.     The  found.ations  of  American  economic 
strength  are  solid.     The  country  v;ill  emerge  from  this  crisis  as  it 
has  emerged  from  others  and  continue  its  onward  march,  but  the  depres- 
sion may  have  effects  on  the  rhytlim  and  direction  of  its  march  and  is 
certainly  having  a  considerable  influence  on  the  world  depression  as  a 
whole.    The  general  crisis  is  due  to  a  complex  of  causes,   some  of  na- 
tional others  of  international  origin,  hut  every  large  country  loas  made 
some  contribution  to  it.     Those  in  power  ever;;/where  are  glad_  to  be  able 
to  wash  their  hands  of  responsibility  by  referring  their  troubles  to 
'world  causes.'    But  these  'world  causes'  are  themselves  to  a  large  e::- 
tent  the  combination  of  a  series  of  national  maladjustments  aiid  mis- 
takes.    The  world's  economy  is  so  far  a  unit  that  malaise  in  one  coun- 
try ha,s  its  repercu-ssions,  greater  or  smaller,  throughout  the  globe. 
TOien  malaise  errists  in  so  huge  an  economic  entity  as  the  United  States, 
its  repercussions  are  bound  to  be  considerable ...  The  most  obvious  of 
these  weaknesses  was  the  stock  market  boom,  which,  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
words,   'diverted  capital  and  energy  into  speculation  rather  than  con- 
structive enterprise.'    PerhaiDs  nothing  quite  like  it  has  been  seen 
since  the  South  Sea  Bubble .. .Finally,  there  is  the  tremendous  loss  of 
income  due  to  ■unemployment  itself.     It  is  calculated  that  the  income  of 
the  workers  has  declined  by  20  per  cent — something  like  $9,000,000,000 
a  year — to  which  mu.st  be  added  the  impovori slraont  of  the  farmer  througl 
the  sliimp  in  the  quotations  of  his  staple  products  unbalanced  by  a  cor- 
responding fall  in  general  retail  prico-lovcls.     All  these  factors  arc 
enough  to  account  for  the  tremendous  decline  of  production  since  1929. 
Sor,:e  of  themi  are  temporary/,  and  will  pass  away  with  the  gradua-l  recov- 
ery of  trade,  but  others  suggest  that  the  1929  level  of  production  and 
consum;otion  was  to  some  extent  fictitious.     American  industry  had 
reached  a  state  of  overproduction,  which  could  only  be  kept  alive  by 
artificia,!  stimulants.     Hazardous  profits  on  speculation,  'high-pov/er 
salesmanship,'  anticipation  of  income  through  installment  buying  enable 
the  pace  to  be  maintained  a  little  longer  than  '.vould  otherwise  have 
been  the  case,  at  the  e:cpense  of  a  more  precipitous  collapse  when  the 
inevitable  reaction  sot  in.     It  is  therefore  now  generally  admitted  th; 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  overproduction  in  the  sense  that  American 
industry  is  geared  to  produce  far  more  of  many  articles  than  the  AiTier- 
ican  public  can  possibly  consume ..  .Tliree  questions  of  considerable  im- 
portance are  now  being  widely  discussed  by  Americans  as  the  result  of 
this  eroerience:  (l)  How  can  the  effects  of  meclianization  o.n  employmen- 
be  mitigated?     (2)  How  can  production  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits' 
(3)  How  can  the  surplus  be  disposed  of,  when  the  home  market  is  satiat-^ 
ed?    Each  of  these  questions  is  of  more  than  Aiiierican  iiirportance , " 

Chicken  Growth  Chickens  raised  under  the  3tim.ulation  of  artificial  ultra- 

and  X-Rays  violet  rays  grow  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  those  raised  under  normal 

conditions,  it  was  demonstrated  at  iTew  Yorlr  March  20  by  Dr.  Harvey  C. 
Rentschler,  director  of  research  of  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company, 
before  a  meeting  of  the  ITew  York  Railroad  Club.    Doctor  Rentschler 
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displa7ed  foim  cockerels  of  the  sane  hatching,  six  weeks  old.     T"."o  had 
received  one  hour  of  ultra-violet  radiations  per  da:?-  f^^'om  the  date  of 
hatching,  and  were  fed  on  a  normal  mixture,  hat  with  no  special  vitamin 
containing  oils  or  additions.     The  other  two  were  not  eicposed  to  ultra- 
violet rays  and  received  the  same  amount  of  identical  food,  with  the 
addition  of  an  average  percentage  of  cod  liver  oil,  rich  in  vitamin  D, 
which  prevents  rickets.     After  six  weeks  the  hirds  that  had  heen  raised 
under  the  ultra-violet  rays  weighed  20  ounces,  as  compared  with  only 
11  ounces  for  the  others.     "The  use  of  these  ultra-violet  radiations  of 
the  carefully  selected  and  proper  wave-length,"  Doctor  Rentschlcr  said, 
"indicates  the  possihility  of  raising  iDroilers  for  the  market  in  a  umch 
shorter  period.     Since  one  ultra-violet  lamp  usually  suffices  to  ir- 
radiate at  least  100  "birds  and  the  cost  of  "burning  is  ahout  12  cents 
an  hour,  the  cost  is  almost  ncgligiole."  (IJ.Y. Times,  Mar.  21.) 

Livestock  The  Livestock  Advisory  Comraittee  has  just  sulDm.itted  to  the 

Advisory      Federo.l  IpTra  Board  a  report  of  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  March  10  and 
Committee    11,  on  call  of  the  "board.    The  Committee  expressed  the  opinion  that 

present  prices  on  all  classes  of  raeat  animals  are  lower  tlian  their  cost 
of  production.    Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following:  That 
the  Federe.l  Farm  Board  continue  its  polics'-  of  directing  attention  of  the 
pu"blic  to  the  low  market  prices  of  meats.     That  the  prodtiction  of  live- 
stock is  now  fully  eqiial  to  domestic  demands  and  it  is  necessary  that 
producers  consider  more  carefully  the  regulation  of  production  to  ac- 
cord with  industrial  conditions  and  market  demands  as  presented  oy  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriciilturc .    That  the  marketing  of  live- 
stock, especially  lam.bs  and  hogs,  at  a  more  uniform  rate  and  when  and 
as  they  reach  a  marketable  condition  is  a  policy  ?;hich  should  he  fol- 
lowed by  producers  throughout  the  country  as  this  will  assist  in  avoid- 
ing gluts  on  the  market.     That  further  assistance  be  given  in  the  cap- 
italization of  regional  credit  corporations;  that  present  facilities 
for  extending  credit  to.  livestock  m.en  ai-e  reasonably  adequate  provided 
full  cooperation  by  the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  be  given  regional 
credit  corporations  affiliated  with  the  National  Livestock  Marlceting 
Association.     That  the  differential  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
of  meats  has  m.aterially  widened  in  recent  years.     With  a  view  to  se- 
curing benefits  to  consumer,  producer  and  distributor,  we  m-ge  the  raak.- 
ing,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  retail  associations,  of  a  com.prohGnsivc 
study  of  existing  methods  and  possible  improvements  and  economics  in  the 
distribution  of  moats.     In  fairness  to  the  American  livestock  men  and 
the  American  consumers,  any  oleomargarine  containing  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  animal  fats  produced  in  this  country  should  be  free  of  tax, 
provided  that  it  contains  no  imported  oils  or  fats.     That  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  request  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  continue  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  type  of  hog  that  most  effectively  meets 
consuming  demands. 


Tobacco  Axi  editorial  in  The  Southern  Planter  for  March  15  says: 

Production  "Tobacco  is  one  of  the  great  cash  crops  of  the  country.     Even  when 

prices  are  low  it  is  advisable  for  most  growers  to  continue  its  pro- 
duction.    It  is  wise,  however,  to  limit  the  crop  to  the  amount  that 
can  bo  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  producer.    The  general  outlook  for 
tobacco  is  less  favorable  than  it  was  a  year  ago.     The  domestic  demand 
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has  wealcened  and  the  foreign  denand  is  only  fair.     It  is  especially  ad- 
visahle  to  decrease  the  acreage  of  flue-cured  and  Burley  types.  Ciga- 
rette cons-umption  had  an  average  ann^aal  increase  of  ahout  11  per  cent 
for  the  ten-year  period  ending  in  1929.    The  consumption  for  1930, 
however,  v;as  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  greater  than  in  1929.  The 
hulk  of  the  flue-cured  tohacco  and  much  of  the  Burley  is  used  im  cig- 
arette manufacture.    With  a  decrease  in  cigipctto  consumption,  it  is 
certainly  not  an  opportune  time  to  increase  the  production  of  cigarette 
tohacco.     The  Maryland,  fire-cured  and  sun-cui'ed  types  are  in  a  more 
favorable  position.     The  indications  are  that  if  the  1930  acreages  are 
not  increased  the  prices  d.uring  1931-32  will  be  equally  as  good  as 
those  secured  dujring  1930-31.  If  the  production  of  these  t^'pes  is  great- 
ly increased  prices  are  liiiely  to  drop.    This  matter  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  growers.     It  is  within  their  powf.r  to  reduce  acreage  and 
to  so  manage  the  crop  as  to  obtain  better  quality.     Fortunately,  the 
better  grades  of  tobacco  sell  readily  at  relatively  good  prices  even 
when  the  general  market  is  low.     This  year  growers  should  plan  to  plant 
tobacco  on  the  best  tobacco  land,  to  fertilize  liberally  with  complete 
fertilizer,  and  to  otherwise  handle  the  crop  by  the  most  improved 
methods,  " 


Section  3 

Department  of 

J&griculture  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  Mardi  21  says:  "Good 

sportsmen  are  good  sports  as  well,  ayd  will  cheerfully  cooperate  to 
uphold  the  new  regulations  to  shorten  the  gaine  season.     Others  must 
be  m.ade  to  obey  them.     One  of  the  results  of  the  unprecedented  drought 
has  been  to  restrict  greatly  the  properly  protected  breeding,  resting 
and  feeding  places  for  migratory  birds.     H-onters  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  bo  affected  b^:-  the  new  rules,  which  will  shorten  the  sca^- 
son  on  ducks,  goose,  jacksnipc,  &c. ,  by  fifteen  days.    The  seasons  will 
start  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  fifteen  days  later,  and  in 
the  South  will  close  fifteen  days  carlior.     Those  changes  will  prohibit 
the  shooting  of  migratory  game  birds  in  all  States  during  ScTDtombcr. 
The  amended  regu.lations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricultm-e  and 
approved  by  the  President  were  ordered  after  an  investigation  through- 
out the  country  by  the  Biological  Survey  h^d  revealed  the  urgent  need 
for  this  added  protection.     It  is  but  one  more  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread troubles  that  have  come  in  the  wake  of  the  long  dry  spell.  Even 
the  swift-winged  travelers  need  protection,  when  the  loss  of  verdant 
retreats  leaves  them  easy  prey  to  both  himaan  and  animal  hunters." 
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Section  4 
MRKET  QUOTATIOITS 

Parm 

Products  March  20. — Livestock:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers, 

steers  (1100-1500  ltd.)  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $11;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $5  to  $6.75;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7.50  to 
$9,50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $6.50  to  $8.75;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle,   steers,  good  and  clioice  $7.25  to  $8.75.     HeavjA  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6. SO  to  $7.55;  light  lights  (140-150 
Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7.85  to  $8.15;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Tos.) 
good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $7.75  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  ahove  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lamhs, 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $8.75  to  $9.35;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medi-Qin  to  choice  $6,50  to  $8.25, 

G-rain:  Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordir^ry  protein) 
Minneapolis  75-|.  to  78-g-^;  No. 2  red  winter,  St_.  Louis  80  to  81^;  Kansas 
City  72  to  73rf;  No, 2  hard  winter,  Chicago  79t^;  Kansas  City  70^^; 
No, 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  60^  to  61^^;  Minneapolis  51  g  to  52^-^^;  Kansas 
City  "50^  to  52^^;  No. 3  yellow,  Chicago  60t  to  5lf^;  Minneapolis  542 
to  56is;  St.  Louis  50  to  51^;  Kansas  City-53i  to  55^^;  No, 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  3lf  to  32^2?;  Minneaxiolis  28  to  283^;  St.  Louis  33?"^;  Kansas  City 
33^^^ 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.75-$2,10  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.45  f.o.b.  Pre sque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Whites  $1,65-$1,90  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago ;:vjnostly  • 
$1.40-$1.50  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $9-$9„50  per 
double-head  barrel  in  the  East.     New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  grellow 
varieties  of  onions  ranged  90^?;— $1.50  per  100  pounds  in  consuning  cen- 
ters; 80(z?-85(^  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Texas  Round  t:/pe  cabbage  $1.75-$2.25 
per  western  lettuce  crate  in  city  maiicets;  75^-85rf  f.o.b.  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  points.    Florida  Pointed  t^/pe  $1 , 12;r-$l . 50  per  l-^-bushel 
hamper  in  eastern  cities.     Delaware  and  Maryland  Jersey  tj/pc  sweet  _ 
potatoes  brought  $1.75-$2,25  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     New  Jersey 
stock. 62, 25-$3  in  New  York  City  and  Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  $1.50-$1.75 
in  the  Middle  West,    New  York  Mcintosh  apples,  No.l  2^  inches  up, 
$6-$6.50;  Spys  $5-$5.50  and  Baldwins  $5.57i--$5, 75  per  barrel  in  New 
York  City  feitlj  f.o.b.  sales  of  Baldwins  in  bushel  baskets  $1.65  at 
Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  9  points  to  10.08^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  was  15,36^.    March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  7  points  to  10. 78^*  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
charge  declined  8  points  to  10.75^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  cream.ery  butter  at  New  York  wei©: 
92  score,  29^^;  91  score,  29^;  90  score,  28^^^. 

ITholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  15f  to  17^;  Single  Daisies,  15i  to  161"^;  Young  Ajnericas, 
16  to  17^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
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WHEAT  STABIL-  The  liVf. Times  to-day  says:  "With  i^ieat  prices  brealcing  sharoly 

IZATIOU  on  the  Chicago  market  yesterday  "because  of  the  Farm  Board's  decision 

to  "buy  no  more  of  the  r-BY-j  crop  for  price  stahilization,  it  hecame 
evident  that  agricultitral  relief  vrould  again  hecome  a  dominant  issue, 
politically  as  well  as  economically...." 

The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "Abandonment  by  the  Farm  Board  of  its 
wheat  stabilization  operations  yesterday  threw  open  the  old  question  of  dealing 
with  the  farm  surplus  and  brought  immediate  demands  for  the  equalization  fee.  The 
time-worn  battle  cry  around  which  farm  relief  advocates  rallied  as  they  marched 
the  old  McUary-Haugcn  bill  through  Congress  to  its  death  in  a  veto  by  President 
Coolidge  was  sounded  almost  simultaneously  by  Senate  leaders  and  a  farm^  organiza~ 
tion  leader.     Senator  McNary,  of  Oregon,  whose  name  was  attached  to  the  original 
farm  bill  which  carried  the  fee,  joined  Hepublican  Leader  Watson  in  proposing  it 
again.    Chester  H,  G-ray,  legislative  representative  of  the  Araerican  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  predicted  the  next  Congress  would  strip  the  Farni  Board  of  its  po?/er  to 
attempt  to  stabilize  prices  and  substitute  instead  either  the  equalization  fee  or 
the  debenture  plan,.,"   

TREASURY  A  $700,000,000  Treasury  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 

DEFICIT  year,  on  June  30,  appeared  probable  last  night  as  income  lax  receipts 

continued  to  drop,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  Treasury  es" 
timated  that  income  tax  collections  this  month  would  fall  $209,000,- 
000  below  the  same  period  last  year,  totaling  only  $350,000,000. 


CORNELL  in  Ithaca,  IT.Y, ,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  over  200 

COltFEEENCB        county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  4r«H  club  workers  and  ex^ 
tension  specialists  of  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  hom.G 
economics,  gathered  at  Cornell  University  yesterday  for  an  annual 
conference  lasting  one  week.     The  conference  will  have  two  themes,  land  utiliza- 
tion and  conservation  and  adjustment  to  recent  economic  developm.ents.  President 
Livingston  Farrand  of  Cornell  will  spealc  Thursday  on  "Public  Health,"  reviewing 
the  activities  of  the  State  commission  he  heads. 


EUHOPEM  SUG-AR  ^   ^         A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Consummation  of  the  pro- 
COIJFERSNCS       visional  accord  reached  by  European  and  other  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries last  January  will  be  the  object  of  a  conference  in  Paris, 
called  by  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne  in  behalf  of  the  Cuban  delegation  for 
March  30^.    The  sugar  exporting  countries  to  be  represented  at  this  meeting  will  in- 
clude Cuba,  Java,  Gormany,  Czecho slovalria,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Belgium.  These 
were  the  countries  signatory  to  the  provisional  agreement  of  Jan.  8,  1931,  fixing 
export  quotas  for  the  next  five  years,..." 
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Section  2 

Building  According  to  "b-uilding  permit  reports  received  "by  the  Bureau 

of  La'oor  Statistics  from  342  identical  cities,  there  was  a  decrea,se  in 
the  estimated  cost  of  total  Touilding  of  2.5  per  cent  in  February,  1931, 
as  conpared  with  January,  1931.     This  decrease  is  less  than  the  decrease 
shown  in  comparing  Tehruary,  1930,  permits  with  January,  1930,  permits. 
In  1930,  there  was  a  decrease  of  4.3  per  cent,  comparing  the  estimated 
cost  of  "buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  Feoruary  with  those 
issued  in  Jan-uary.    Permits  issued  in  these  342  cities  during  Fehraary, 
1931, had  aji  estimated  cost  of  $100,311,856,    While  new  residential 
building  showed  a  decrease  of  1,6  per  cent  in  the  estims,ted  cost,  there 
was  an  increase  of  .9  per  cent  in  the  estimated  cost  of  new  nonresiden- 
tial "building.    Dwelling  units  were  T:)rovidod  during  Pcbruary,  1931^  for 
8,801  families,  an  increase  of  3.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  Januea-y, 
1931.     Comparing  permits  issued  in  297  identical  cities  in  Fe"br-aary, 
1931, and  Fc"bruary,  1930,  there  was  a  decrease  of  15.8  per  cent  in  new 
residential  "buildings,  of  13.9  per  cent  in  now  nonresidential  "buildings, 
and  of  14;3  per  cent  in  total  ouilding  operations. 

Child  An  editorial  in  World's  Work  for  April  says:  "Congress  has 

Health         designated  I;Iay  first  as  national  Child  Health  Day,  and  a  special  effort 
Day  will  "be  made  "by  "both  the  Federal  and  State  G-overnments  to  focus  public 

interest  on  a  realistic  program  of  child  iiealth  and  protection  in  every 
section  of  the  country.     This  program  will  be  based  essentially  on  the 
findings  of  the  recent  W^aite  House  Conference,  which  sifted  many  reports 
and  studied  many  recommendations  before  arriving  at  its  conclusions. 
The  ke;;rnote  chosen  for  emphasis  this  year  is  comrmuiity  responsibility 
and  cooperation.     It  is  an  excellent  hejmote,  for  the  reason  that  it 
brings  hom.e  to  the  individual  American  the  importance  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  an  ambitious  goal.     That  goal,  as  defined  by 
the  Yfr.itc  House  Conference,  is  to  assure  to  every  child,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  situation,  the  inalienable  right  to  fulfill  to  the  raa^c- 
imum  his  capacity  for  health  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit,.." 

Dairying  in  An  editorial  in  The  Southern  Planter  for  March  15  says:  "Dairy- 

The  South    ing  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  agricultiire  in  our  territory. 

Even  with  existing  prices  for  dairy  products,  the  business  remains  .2;ood 
in  comparison  to  other  t^rpes  of  farming,  and  it  provides  a  steady  in- 
come.   The  depression  in  prices  is  temporary  and  the  dair;^/men  can  look 
forward  to  better  times.     On  account  of  the  important  "olace  occupied  by 
dairjdng,  we  have  devoted  this  number  largely  to  this  subject.  The 
dairy  industry  has  developed  rapidly  in  the  South  during  the  past  ten 
years.^  ^A  comparison  of  The  Southern  Planter  territory  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  South  will  show  that  it  occupies  a  commanding  position  in 
this  development.     Our  territory— the  States  of  Virginia," Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina—has  only  13.5  per  cent  of 
the  improved  land  in  farms  in  the  entire  South.     Compared  with  the 
South  as  a  whole,  these  five  States,  however,  have  21.1  per  cent  of  the 
milk  cows,  20.3  of  the  cows  and  heifers  and  produce  24.3  per  cent  of 
tnc  milk  in  poujids,  and  25.4  per  cent  based  on  value.     The  avora.TC  Pro- 
duction of  milk  per  cow  in  The  Southern  Planter  tcrritorv  is  3,938 
pounds  compared  to  3,299  pornids  for  the  remainder  of  the' South,  while 
tne  average  value  per  head  of  malk  cows  and  heifers  is  $52  conipared  to 
^36  for  the  reaainder  of  the  South.     Oui-  dairymen  as  a  whole  are 
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prosperous,  especially  those  who  have  huilt  up  high-producing  herdr,. 
The  T)resent  low  prices  emphasize  the  importance  of  culling  tlie  lo-.v— 
producing  cows  and  the  development  of  "better  marketing  associations. 
The  dairy  industry  always  will  be  important  in  our  territory.  G-roater 
demands  for  dairy  products  will  come  with  the  increase  in  population 
and  in  per  capita  consumption.    The  future  is  "bright  for  the  dairymen 
v;ho  follow  improved  methods  of  production  and  marketing." 

Tarm  Educa-  An  editoEial  in  The  Farmer  for  March  14  says:  "In  the  United 

tion  States,  too,  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in  a  system  of  a.dult 

education  among  farmers,  which,  although  differing  from  the  folk 
schools  of  Denmark,  is  an  aioplication  of  the  same  principle.    This  work 
is  "being  carried  on  lander  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Agric"altural 
Education  Act.    Evening  classes  for  people  a"bove  the  school  age  8.t- 
tracted  the  attendance  of  nearly  64,000  adult  farmers  in  1930,  an  in- 
crease of  15,000  over  the  year  1929.    During  this  same  period  more  than 
105,000  women  were  enrolled  in  the  evening  homo  economics  classes. 
Those  evening  classes  for  adult  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  are  conducted 
"by  vocational,  agricultural  and  homo  economics  teachers  in  the  local 
schools,  in  addition  to  their  day-school  work.     In  some  States  the  en- 
rollment in  evening  classes  exceeds  that  of  the  all-day  agricultural 
classes,  and  in  several  States  practically  every  agricultural  teacher 
is  conducting  one  or  more  evening  groups  of  adult  farmers.     In  addition 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  evening  classes,  there  is  also  an  in- 
creasing attendance  of  part-time  afternoon  classes  "by  farm  men  and 
women  beyond  school    age,  as  well  as  a  growing  interest  in  vjiit  courses 
in  agricultujre  for  the  g^aidance  of  individual  farmers  who  wish  to  un- 
dertalcG  some  particular  project  ujider  the  supervision  of  the  agricul- 
tural teacher.    All  over  the  United  States  grown  men  and  women  arc  mak- 
ing up  for  the  opportunities  of  study  not  availa'blc  in  earlier  life. 
As  a  result  of  this  study,  they  not  only  hcnefit  themselves,  hut  their 
interest  awakens  the  interest  of  others  in  the  community  who  will  like- 
wise wish  to  improve  their  farm  practices  or  home-malcing  activities, 
and  thus  the  influence  of  the  part-time  and  eveninp-  classes  becomes 
wider  and^wider,  with  the  result  that  the  standards  of  living  on  the 
farm  and  farm  practices  themselves  are  constantly  being  improved.  This 
IS  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times." 

Milk  Pasteuri-  International  Medical  Digest  for  March  says:  "Nathan  Straus, 

zation         who  recently  died  in  New  York,  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  shared 

an  absorbing  interest  in  Zionism  mth  a  genius  for  commerce  which,  it 
has  been  said,  made  it  impossible  for  them  not  to  mal-e  money... Some 
40  years  ago  he  became  convinced  that  raw  milk  was  killing  children 
in  New  York  and  tlrnt  the  risk  of  drinldng  milk  could  be  red^^ced  to  a 
minimum  by  the  process  of  pasteurization.     He  accordingly  gave  his 
mmd^to  organizing  a  practical  system  of  pasteurization  in  New  York. 
The  first  laboratory  to  this  end  was  established  in  1893  7.dth  a  simple 
equipment  for  fnxnishing  modified  and  pasteurized  milk  in  bottles  from 
which  it  -Tas  to  bo  given  directly  to  the  infant.     In  15  years  there 
were ^17  Straus  miUv  depots  in  New  York  City  from  which  more  than  3 
million  bottles  of  milk  were  sent  out  annually.    Nathan  Straus  attribu- 
ted with  some  justice  the  decline  of  New  York's  infantile  death  rate 
from  96.2  per  1,000  in  1892  to  59  per  1,000  in  1906  to  the  employment  c 
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pasteiu-izatiorx.    Later  he  designed  a  pasten.rizer  for  home  use,  known 
liy  his  name,  which  was  regarded  as  hoth  efficient  and  foolproof.  ITot 
content  with  this  achievement  in  Hew  York,  Mr.  Straus  discovered  a 
village  of  4,000  inhahitantg- near  HeideTDerg  with  a  death  rate  among 
children  under  two  of  460  per  1,000.     The:.^o  he  set  up  a  plant  su.pply- 
ing  all  children  of  this  age  with  free  pasteurized  milk.    The  death 
rate,  it  is  stated,  promptly  fell  to  less  than  200  per  1,000.    He  also 
gave  a  pasteurizing  plant  to  the  city  of  Dublin  which  has  since  hocn 
maintained  hy  the  Women's  ITational  Health  Association.    Little  hy  lit- 
tle his  work  gained . puhlic  recognition,  and  "by  1916  pasteurization  was 
cither  ooligatory  or  officially  cncotijragcd  in  46  of  the  52  largest 
cities  in  jimcrica, . « " 

Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  March  21  says:  "There  is 

a  hroader  movement  in  wool.    Quarter-hloods  are  in  fairly  good  demand, 
while  fine  wools  continue  to  raove  well.    Prices  are  firm  on  all  descrip- 
tions and  slightly  dearer  on  scoured  wools.     The  tendency  of  prices  is 
generally  aes-inst  the  ouyer.    The  foreign  marlsts  have  shown  a  ftirther 
advance  this  past  week.    London  is  practically  5  per  cent  v;p  from  the 
opening  rates,  and  the  primary  markets  arc  distinctly  higher  hoth  on 
fine  and  medium  wools,    Infomal  openings  of  piece  goods  for  the  new 
heavyvrcight  season  have  hccn  made  "by  loading  factors  at  7u  to  10  per 
cent  reduction  over  last  season's  prices  on  comiparahle  goods.  Appa,rcnt- 
ly  the  hcv^r  price  levels  are  attractive  to  ouyers.     In  the  West,  a  little 
wool  is  moving  in  Southern  California,   southern  Idalio  and  Arizona  at 
ahout  the  poxity  of  prices  which  has  "been  current  in  the  earlier  sales 
in  Arizona  for  the  finer  wools." 


Section  3 

Department  of  Waldon  Fawcett,  writing  ujider  the  title  "Paclaging  and  Lahel- 

Agriculture    ing"  in  Canning  A^e  for  March,  discusses  the  conference  held  at  Wash- 
• ington  on  Fehruary  9,  participated  in  hy  officials  of  the  Department 
of  jigriculture  and  hy  members  of  the  National  Preservers  Association. 
He  ^ays  in  part:"... In  all  the  earnest  and  good-natui^ed  discussion  at 
the  Pehruary  conference  there  was,  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  no  su^ 
gestion  of  denia,l  to  the  preserving  interest  of  any  available  govern^ 
mental  support  for  the  highest  commodity  ideals.    But,  rather,  only  a 
sympathetic  solicitude  to  find  what  form  of  regulation  will  best  accom- 
plish the  purpose  to  which  Secretary  Porbes  so  eloquently  showed  that 
the  National  Preservers  Association  has  devoted  85  or  90  per  cent  of 
its  time  ejid  its  money  for  the  past  5  or  6  years.     There  was  no  effort 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  demoralization  will  confront  the  industry  if 
corrective  measures  can  not  be  found.     The  conference  also  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  unusual  competitive  conditions  of  the  present  period  where- 
in a  subversion  of  3,4,  or  5  per  cent  in  quality  may  'talte  the  business.' 
Director  Campbell  said  franlcly,  at  one  point,  that  he  would  like  to  see 
the  terms  of  the  McNary-Mapes  Act  extended  not  alone  to  preserves,  jel- 
lies and  jams  but  to  all  food  products.    But,  by  and  large,  his  punoose 
oil  behalf  of  the  Government  was  to  leave  with  the  members  of  the  pre- 
serving industry  the  thought  that,  maybe,  the  extension  of  the  McHary- 
Mapes  Act  to  their  sphere  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  'stop-gap.'" 
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Parm 

Products  March  23.'-- Livestock:     Slaiig-hter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers, 

steers  (llOG-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $10.75;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $5  to  $6.50;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $7.25 
to  $9.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $6.50  to  $9;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle,  steers,  good  and, choice  $7.50  to  $8.75;  heavv  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6.90  to  $7.50;  li^ht  lights  (140-160 
lbs.)  good  and  choice  $7.75  to  $8;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good 
and  choice  $7.25  to  $7.75  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and 
choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $8.50  to  $9.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $6.50  to  $3.25,  ^ 

C-rain:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  Minneapolis  752  to 
78:1^;  110.2  red  winter  Chicago  78  to  78f^;  St.  Louis  80  to  81{^;  Kansas  . 
City  73ici;  No. 2  hai^d  winter  Chicago  79^;  Kansas  City  71^*;  No. 3  mixed 
corn  Chicago  59  to  60^;  Minneapolis  503^  to  51-|-^;  Kansas  City  49  to  51^; 
No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  58i-  to  61^;  Minneapolis  55  to  55^;  St. Louis 
57-g-  to  59^^;  Kansas  City  51-1-  to  54ii-;^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  3lff; 
Minneapolis  27  5/8  to  28  1/8^",  St.  Louis  32-^(^;  Kansas  City  32h . 

Maine  sacked  C-reen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1.9C-$2  per 
100  Dounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.40-$1.45  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wiscoi>- 
sin  sacked  Hotuid  Wliites  $1,60-$1.75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.  Florida 
Spauldiiig  Hose  $8.25-.$9.50  per  double-head  barrels  in  the  East.  Texas 
Round  t3;pe  CG,bbage  $1.75-$2.25  per  western  lettuce  crates  in  terminal 
markets;  70rf"80^  f.o.b.  Lower  Hio  G-rande  Yalloy  points.     Florida  Pointed 
type  90eJ-$1.40  per  l-|-bu3hcl  hamper  in  the  East.     New  York  Danish  type 
$15.-$22  bulk  por  ton  in  a  few  cities;  sacked  $16  per  ton  f.o.b.  Hochcst«» 
er,    I^Iew  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  of  onions  90ri^''^l,7b 
per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers; . $1.05  f.o.b.  Rochester,  Florida 
various  varieties  of  strawberries  in  36~pint  crates,  brought .  15^17^ 
per  pint  in. city  markets;  91-12^  f.o.b.  Plant  City.    New  York  Rhode 
Island  G-reening  apples,  No, 1,  2;^".  inches  up,  brought  $l,80-$2.25; 
Baldwins  $1,123  and  Mcintosh  ^2-$2.50  per  bushel  basliet  in  New  York 
City;  Baldwins  $1,75-$1.85  f.o.b.  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  declined  18  points  to  10^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day 
one  ye£ir  ago  thd  price  stood  at  15.07f^.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  17  points  to  10,72<^,and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  16  points  to  10,69^2^'. 

WhoMsale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  29^;  91  score,  28^-^;  90  score,  28^. 

\'ifholcsale  prices  of  No.l  fresli  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  15|  to  17^;  Sii'igle  Daisies,  15'h  to  16-3-^;  Young  Americas, 
16  to  17ri,  (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  OSfme  of  Infarmation,  United  States  Beporta^ut  of  Afiricultnre,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agricultare  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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WHEAT  PRICES  Tlie  press  to-day  quotes  Secretary  Hyde  a?  saying:  "Tliere 

seems  to  'oe  a  general  impression  that  the  "bottom  has  dropped  out  of 
Y/heat  -prices.    The  fact  is  that  the  Chicago  market  at  the  close  yes- 
terday was  3/8  of  a  cent  lower  on  May  wheat  than  it  was  at  the  close  Saturday;  no 
change  whatever  on  March  ^Aheat;  only  2-2'  cents  on  Julj-;  aiid  2-5/8  en 'Sept  ember.  The. 
last  two  futures  are  the  new  crop.    An  erroneous  impression  l^as  spread  due  to  the 
fact  that  June  wheat  dropped  on  Monday  from  762"  to  67  cents  or  Sg-  cents  in  one  day. 
This  drop  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  J-une  futmcs  had  boen  riding  along 
at  762"  close  to  the  price  of  the  stabilized  futures,  and  of  co-ijirso  had  to  he  ad- 
justed to  levels  of  the  nozt  crop.     The  volurae  of  trading  in  J\me  is  very  insignif- 
icant.   There  is  also  an  irriprcssion  that  the  buying  power  on  the  market  is  declin- 
ing.    In  futures  on  tlae  new  crop,  open  commitments  yesterday''  increased  nearly 
3,000,000  bushels  to  a  total  of ~ 48,689,000,  a  high  percentage  increase," 


IMERITATIOTAL  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Home  reports:  "A 

SRAIU  CON-       project  to  have  the  United  States  produce  wheat  solely  for  domestic 
HEEEUCE  consumption,  elimimting  wheat  exporting,  was  presented  to  a  pre- 

liminary executive  meeting  of  the  International  Grain  Conference 
yesterday  by  John  A.  Simpson  of  Oklalioma  City,  president  of  the 
national  Earmers*  Union, 

"The  conference,  which  mil  begin  Thursday,  seeks  to  solve  the  world's  wheat 
cverproduction  crisis.    The  Simpson  project  centers  around  a  Gove  rime nt-operated 
system  of  licensing  to  purchase  wheat  at  fixed  prices,,.." 


ATISTEALIAN  A  Melbourne  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  Victorian  "Wheat  Groww- 

^'^■^^  Corporation  has  sramioned  representatives  of  similar  corporations 

of  ITew  South  Wales,  South  Australia  and  West  Australia  to  consider 
whether  joint  action  with  Argentina  in  measures  to  control  the  wheat 
market  are  advisable.    The  conference  probably  will  "be  held  in  April," 


INTEENATIOML  ^  A  strong  effort  to  mobilize  the  business  forces  of  the  world 

CHAl^SR  in  a  united  drive  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  economic  recovery  will 

JpJETIUG  be  made  at  the  congress  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  when 

it  m.eets  at  Washington  May  4^-9,  Silas  H.  Strawn,  chairman  of  the 
American  committee,  said  yesterday,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 
The  congress,  vhich  will  be  the  first  ever  held  in  this  country,  will  bring  to- 
gether leading  business  executives  from  forty-eight  countries.    As  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion, Georges  Theunis,  former  Premier  of  Belgi-um  and  president  of  the  chamber, 
will  present  at  the  first  plenary  session  a  comprehensive  analj^sis  of  the  existing" 
international  economic  situation,  containing  a  detailed  report  on  conditions  in  the 
principle  commercial  countries. 
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Section  2 

culture  Financial  Chronicle  for  March  21  says:  "In  addition ^ to ^ the 

Unem-    now  prove rlDial  'good  five-cent  cigar,'  what  this  coujitry  needs  is 
yment      more  10-acre  farms.     It  will  always  be  a  serious  fault  of  standardized 
and  stohilized  "business  that  it  also  standardizes  men.     'Jack  of  all 
trades  and  good. at  none'  is  not  quite  the  whole  truth.     Rather  is  the 
"better  truth  contained  in  the  phrase:   'He  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything 
and  raalce  good, ' . .  .We  can  not  erpect  all  men  to  move  on  to  10-acre 
farm.s.    But  if  more  men  would  do  so  there  would  he  less  unemployment, 
more  fullness  of  life,  independence  and  happiness,  more  comfort  and 
competence.    A  10-acre  farm  is  an  empire  of  power  to  the  man  who  will 
put  his  mind  to  the  development  of  its  possibilities.     The  owner  in 
his  own  right  of  a  fully  utilized  10  acres  of  good  soil  can  snap  his 
fingers  at  stock  'crashes',  l&'agh.  at  collapsed  boomis,  look  with  con- 
siderable indifference  on  shut-downs  and  strilres.     At  least  he  need 
never  ask  for  work.     He  is  largely  independent  of  the  use  of  machinery 
to  harvest  his  crops  and  cultivate  his  plantings,   save  for  the  small  _ 
tools  he  uses.     He  need  not  'limit'  his  acreage.     He  mialtiplies  it 
m.any  times  over  by  dividing  his  crops  and  enlarging  his  under talcings .. . 
The  vast  variety  of  his  cultures,  their  perfection,  their  appeal  to 
the  consiamcrs  who  are  able  to  pay  good  prices  for  good  products,  re- 
move the  bugbear  of  overproduction, . .Agriculture  is,  in  fact,  a  hun- 
dred trades, problems,  occupations.     It  is  individualism  at  its  highest 
and  best.    It  is  first  in  order  of  necessity.    Manufacture  is  genius 
carried  to  its  highest  and  noblest  in  invention  that  ministers  to  com- 
fort, leisure,  liberal  art,  and  combined  utility  and  beaiity.    They  a.re 
complemantary  to  the  fullness  of  life,  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
and  progressive  civilization.    They,  with  transportation  and  trade,  con- 
stitute .  |business'  ,  a  necessary  of  human  existence.     But  in  all  and 
through  all  the  individual  m.an  should  be  the  center  of  thought  and 
theory..." 

ness  The  following  sumraFry  of  general  business  and  financial  condi- 

"tions  tions  in  the  United  States,  based  upon  statistics  for  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  is  issued  to-day  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 
"Output  of  most  of  the  irciportant  industries  increased  more  than  sea- 
sonally in  February;  and  although  factory  employment  advanced  at  a  less 
rapid  rate,  the  vol-ume  of  wage  payments  at  factories  also  rose  by  more 
than  the  usual  seasonal  amount.    The  general  level  of  comm.odity  prices 
continued  to  decline.     Industrial  production,  as  measured  by  the 
board's  index,  which  is  adjusted  to  allow  for  seasonal  variation,  in- 
creased by  4  per  cent  in  February  from  the  low  level  prevailing  in 
December  and-  January.     On  the  basis  of  the  average  for  1923-1925  as 
100  the  vol-ume  of  prodijction  in  February  was  85,  compared  with  82  for 
the  two  preceding  months,  and  107  for  February  of  last  year.    At  steel 
mills  activity  increased  considerably,  and  the  output  of  automobiles 
advanced  by  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  amount.     Output  of 
shoe  factories  and  textile  mills  increased  substantially,  while  the 
output  of  coal  continued  to  decline.     During  the  first  half  of  March 
activity  at  steel  mills  continued  to  increase.    Value  of  building  con- 
tracts awarded  in  Febrtiary  was  slightly  larger  than  in  January,  accord- 
ing to  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation.    An  increase  in  residential  build- 
ing was  accompanied  by  a. decrease  in  contracts  for  public  works  and 
utilities,  while  awards  for  factories  and  commercial  buildings  con- 
tinued in  small  vol-ume..." 
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yood  Prices  Retail  food  prices  in  the  United  States,  as  reported  to  the 

Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depa-traent  of  Laoor, 
showed  a  decrease  of  ahout  4  l/ 3  per  cent  on  ?ehruary  15,  1S31,  when 
compared  with  Janmry  15,  1931,  and  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent  since 
Pehrmry  15,  1930.    The  bureau's  weighted  index  nmhers,  wxth  avera3;e 
prices  in  1913  as  100,0,  were  153.0  for  Pebraary  15,  1930,     132.8  for 
January  15,  1931,  and  127.0  for  February  15,  1931.     IXiring  the  month 
from  Jan-uary  15,  1931,  to  February  15,  1931,     35  articles  on  which 
monthly  m-ices  were  secured  decreased  as  follows:     Strictly  fresh  eggs, 
25  per  cent;  lard  and  onions,  8  per  cent;  pork  chops  and  potatoes,  7 
pe/cent;  chuck  roast  and  plate  beef,  5  per  cent;  sirloin  stealc,  round 
steal',  butter,  and  oleomargarine,  4  per  cent;  rib  roast,  sliced  bacon, 
sliced  ham,  hens,  cheese,  navy  beans,  and  oranges,  3  per  cent;  fresh 
milk,-ov8;porated  milk,  bread,  cornmeal,  pork  and  beans,  canned  tomatoes, 
and  prunes,  2  per  cent;  leg  of  lamb,  rolled  oats,  macaroni,  canned  corn, 
canned  peas,  coffee,  and  bananas,  1  per  cent;  and  canned  red  salmon, 
vegetable  lard  substitute,  and  tea,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
The  following  7  articles  showed  no  change  in  the  month:     Flour,  corn- 
flakes, wheat  cereal,  rice,  cabbage,   sugar,  and  raisins. 

Home  Gardens  An  editorial  in  The  Florists  Exchange  for  March  21  says:  "That 

the  old-fashioned  hom.e  garden  is  coming  back  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
financial  depression  was  the  cheering  statement  attributed  to  0.  L. 
Moore,  an  officer  of  the  Onion  Set  Dealers  and  C-rowers  Association  of 
Chicago  in  a  recent  Unitod  Press  dispatch  from  that  city.  'During 
prosperitj^  home  gardens  were  given  up  even  in  small  toms, '  Mr.  Moore 
is  reported  as  sa,ying.   'How,  however,  we  can  safely  predict  tliat  sf!.- 
burban  comriiuters,  men  with  city  lots,  and  residents  of  small  communi- 
tiies  are  going  to  rerve^N  the  use  of  the  hoe  and  rake  in  their  own  back 
yards.    This  prediction  is  based  on  seed  and  onion  set  orders  received 
everjmhere  by  the  seed  and  greenhouse  companies.'     The  fact  that  this 
same  note  of  optimism  seems  to  h^ve  been  struck  by  many  of  the  seed 
firms  from  whom  we  have  heard  these  last  few  weeks  suggests  that  a 
really  active  and  profitable  spring  business  is  developing." 

International  An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  for  March  21  says:  "The  world  aS'- 

Fneat  Con-  pects  of  the  farm  problem  are  to  be  considered  at  an  International 
ference   ^    Tvheat  Conference  to  be  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  the  last  week  in  March. 

This  conference  is  being  held  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  2S  nations  par- 
ticipating in  the  discussion.    A  considerable  ntimber  of  American  grain 
marl^eting  organizations,  including  representation  from  the  Northwest, 
will  participate  in  this  conf  erence . . .  ,T7e  do  not  know  what  the  practical 
results  of  the  forthcoming  wheat  conference  will  be,  but  inas,mach  as  the 
wheat  surplus  is  a  world  problem  we  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to 
fhe  findings  at  Rome  when  delegates  from  all  over  the  world  consider 
this  question," 

Pharmacological  The  Lancet  (London)  for  March  7  says:  "Five  years  ago  phar- 

Laboratories    macological  laboratories  were  opened  under  the  direction  of 

Dr.  J.  H,  Em-n  at  the  house  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  in  London,  mth  the  three-fold  aim  of  standardizing  such  medic- 
inal substances  as  can  not  be  adequately  tested  by  chemical  means,  of 
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prosecuting  research  work  upon  "biological  standardization,  and  of  train- 
ing phairoacists  in  pliarmacological  methods  of  assay.    The  fifth  annual 
report,  issued  to-day,  epitomizes  with  hecoraing  modesty  the  work  of  these 
laboratories  during  1930,  and  affords  substantial  evidence  that  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  is  Iseeping  pace  with  recent  ad-.^-nces  and  changes 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.    It  affords,  too,  a  practical  proof,  if 
-nroof  wore  needed,  of  the  desirability  of  close  contact  between  doctor 
and  pharmacist  at  a  center  for  the  testing  of  commercial  products  as  to 
strength,  purity,  and  therapeutic  activit3r. . .  ,  " 

TIsx  Policies  iUi  editorial  in  Barron's  for  March  23  says:  "That  war,  which  is 

Commission  a  disastrously  losing  business  for  both  victoriou.s  nations  and  van- 

qu.ished,  should  be  rendered  profitles'-^  to  individuals,  lies  in  elementaiy 
human  conscience.    IJo  witness  in  the  recent  hearings  before  the  War 
Policies  Commission  has  questioned  the  principle.    But  upon  the  m.eans  of 
implementing  it  there  ha\<3  been  conflict  and  confusion  of  opinions.  Dif~ 
ficulties  for  the  commission  in  the  way  of  finding  a  legal  formula  in 
which  to  express  the  general  aspiration  to  'conscript  money,  men  and 
materials  in  time  of  war'  begin  v/ith  a  prohibition  in  the  resolution 
creating  it  against  any  consideration  of  a  conscription  of  labor.  In 
the  opinion  of  at  least  som.e  law.n;-ers,  including  Secretary  of  War  Hurley, 
chairman  of  the  commission,  that  ban  is  in  the  Constitution,  though 
Representative  Collins  is  convinced  the  obstacle  could  be  and  in  time 
of  wa,r  will  be  overcome.    Part  of  the  commission's  assignment  is  to  de-« 
cide  whether  a  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary  to  remove  the  prof- 
its of  ?/ar  and  equalize  its  b-urdens.    Bernard  M.  Baruch,  vho  gave  the 
commission  a  plan  to  freeze  all  prices  on  the  outbreal::  of  war  at  the 
iramodiatoly  previous  level,  barred  conscription  of  labor  on  the  ground 
that  the  industrial  worker  in  time  of  war  serves  a  private  industry  con- 
ducted for  private  profit,  whereas  the  soldier  serves  only  the  country 
for  the  benefit  of  all  its  citizens.    But  if  his  price-freezing  or  any 
other  plan  abolishes  private  profit  or  reduces  it  to  a  negligible  mini- 
mum, this  distinction  between  soldier  and  war-time  artissJi  seems  to  dis- 
appear.   And  neither  price-freezing  nor  a  thorough-going  excess-profits 
tax,  imposed  to  talce  the  personal  profits  out  of  wai',  would  destroy  the 
system  upon  which  this  country  relied  during  the  World  War  to  stimulate 
output  of  essential  materials  and  to  redistribute  labor  according  to 
war  need.    That  system  wars,   simply  described,  the  bestowal  of  u.nusiial 
profits  as  the  inducement  to  and  re^/vard  of  unusual  production.     It  was 
far  from  a  perfect  device,  and  should  be  reiolaced  if  something  m.ore  close- 
ly approaching  justice  in  its  practical  workings  can  be  found.    As  a  sub- 
stitute device  to  shift  and  concentrate  man-power  on  the  huge  scale  of 
wartime  requirements,  Mr.  Bainich  suggests .  only  the  'work  or  fight'  ap- 
plication of  exemptions  or  deferments  in  the  military  draft,  and  the"" 
interdiction  of  nonessential  emplojmients. . . ,  " 
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Section  3 
FiAKECET  QUOTATIO^TS 

Parm 

Products  March  24.--Livestocl:  at  Chicago:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $10.75;  cccv;,, 
cows,  good  and  choice  $5  to  $6.50;  heif  ers ,  (550--850 .  Ihs.)  good  and 
choice  $7.25  to  $9.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice. $7  to  $9.50;  feeder  and 
stocher  cattle,  steers,  good  and'choice  $7.50  to  $8.75;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  good^and  choice  $6.90  to  $7.65;  light  lights  (14-0- 
160  los.)  good  and  choice  $7.80  to  $8.10;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.) 
good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $7.85  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  frora  aoove .  quotations) .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lamhs,  good 
and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $8.50  to  $9.10;  feeding  lanihs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $6.50  to  $8.25.  ^  ^ 

Grain:    Ko.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  Minneapolis  75i3  to  78-f^; 
No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  80  to  81^;  No. 2  hai^d  mnter  Kansas  City  71^; 
No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  59-1-  to  60-3-^;  Minneapolis  50_to  51^;  Kansas  ^ 
City  49  to  51-|^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  59-|  to  6lf^;  Minneapolis  52s- 
to  54-2-^;  St.  Louis  58^-  to  59^/^;  Kansas  City  51  to_^54|^;  No. 3  white  oats 
Minneapolis  27  5/8  to  28  l/8rl;  St.  Louis  33  to  Z2is. 

Sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoe  s .  frora  Maine  .closed  at  $1.75-$2.10 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  city  markets;  few  $1.40  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle, 
Wisconsin  sacked  Roujid  ITnites  $1.50-$1.75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  few 
$1.25-$1,35  f  .o.h.  Waupaca.     Plorid^  Bliss  Triumphs  $2.25-$2.65  per 
bushel  crate  in  the  Middle  West.    New  York  and  Midwestern  sad-ced  yellow 
varieties  of  onions  brought  90f^-$1.65  per  100  pounds  in  consming  cen- 
ters; $1-$1.10  f.o.b.  Ho  Chester.    Texas  Round  t^/pe  cabbage  $1.65-$2  per 
western  lettuce  cre.te  in  terminal  markets;  65(i?-75^  f.o.b.  lov.'cr  Hio 
G-rande  Yalley  points.    Florida  Pointed  tyoe  $1-$1.50  per  li--bushel  ham- 
per in  the  -East.    New  York  Danish  type  few  $15-$17  bulk  per  ton  in 
Philadelphia.   .Delaware  and  Maryland  Jersey  type  sweet  potatoes  closed 
at  $1.75— $2.25  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.    Tennessee  Nancy 
■    Halls  $1.55-$1.75  in  Chicago  and  New  Jersey  stodc  $2.25-$3  in  New  York 
City.    New  York  Hliodc  Island  G-rccning  apples,  No.l,  2h  inches  up, 
brought  ;'a.50-$2  per  bushel  basket  in  Now  York  City;  Baldwins  $1.75- 
$1,85  f.o.b,  Hochcstcr, 

TTiolesa.le  prices  of  fresh  creamer3'-  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  28t^;  91  score,  2?|^;  90  score, ^27^^. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  15f  to  17^^;  Single  Daisies,  15^  to  15^^;  Young  Aniericas, 
16  to  17^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  advanced  2  points  to  10.02^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  ntood  at  15. 16^^.    March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  4  points  to  10. 68^^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  1  poiijt  to  10. 70^^.'  (Prepared  by  Bu. 
of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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A$BOHETUM  SITE  The  press  to-clay  says:  "Five  parcels  of  land  which  have 

been  condemned  imder  co-art  proceJ-ure  for  the  national  Arboretum  at 
$138,459.66  can  not  oe  paid  for  'by  the  Depa^rtment  of  Agric-nltm-e , 
because  the  total  cost  is  more  than  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  their  assessed  value. 
A  ruling  to  that  effect  yesterday  by  Controller  General  McCarl  has  tied  the  hands 
of  the  Department  of  A^rriculture ,  and  the  matter  will  have  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress.   McCarl. declared  it  would  be  illegal  under  the  present  law  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  ilgriculture  to  pay  for  the  property  even  though  it  had  been  condemned  for 
the  arboretum. ..."   

CROP  HARVISTIITG-  E:cpansion    of  the  emplo:'Tiient  service  of  the  Department  of 

LABOR  Labor  to  obtain  work  for  as  many  men  as  possible  in  harvesting  crops 

was  announced  yesterday  by  Secretary  Doalt:,  according  to  the  press  to- 
day.   The  report  says:  "At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Employment 
Stabilization  Board  said  a  director  would  be  named  shortly  to  adjninister  advance 
planning  of  public  works  in  an  effort  to  prevent  futujre  depressions.     The  board 
added  that  a  nucleus  of  an  expert  staff  had  been  transferred  from  the  public  con- 
struction division  of  the  Commerce  Department ... " 


EOIvIE  MEAT  A  Rome  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "With  46  nations,  includ- 

COIlWEREHCE        ing  the  United  States,  represented  the  world  grain  conference  will 
be  opened  to-day  by  Benito  Mussolini  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  in- 
ternational wheat  crisis.     Official  delegates  of  the  United  Sta.tes 
are  Jolin  A.  Simpson,  of  Oklahoma  City,  president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union, 
and  C.        Croes  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  representing  the  Anerican  ITheat  Growers' 
Association.    The  delegates  will  strive  to  reach  a  tentative  agreement  for  the  re- 
duction of  wheat  production,  for  stimule.tion  of  consumption,  lowering  of  the  cost 
of  transport  and  exchange,  and  the  facilitation  of  credit.,.." 


CEOCICEE  rJINS  The  press  of  March  25  states  that  the  1931  medals  for  out- 

j  PLAtJT  PHYSIOL-    standing  scientific  achievement  have  been  awarded  bj^  the  Society 
OGY  AWARD         of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley,  astronomer,  and  Dr. 

William  Crocker,  botanist,  it  was  announced  at  Hew  York  March  24  by 
Walter  Russell,  president  of  the  society.    The  two  were  chosen  bj?-  a 
Jury  of  t?;enty  members  of  the  society,  headed  by  Professor  H.  H.  Sheldon  of  Hew 
York  University.    The  report  says:  "The  award  to  Doctor  Crocker,  who  is  director 
of  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research  at  Yonlcers,  was  made  because  cf 
his  contributions  to  plant  physiology  and  agriculture  and  because  of  his  leader- 
ship in  the  research  organization  of  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute..." 


SUGAR  CHEMISTRY  Dr.  Claude  Silbert  Hudson,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 

AWARD  National  Institute  of  Health,  has  been  selected  by  the  Chemical  So- 

ciety of  Washington  for  award  of  its  Hildebrand  prize,  to  be  made 
tonight  at  the  Cosm.os  Club,  Doctor  Hudson's  winning  paper  dealt  with 

the_ring  structures  of  sugars.  He  is  credited  y/ith  discovery  of  5  of  the  50-odd 

varieties  of  sugars  known  to  chemistry. (press,  Mar. 26.) 
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Section  2 

Air-Line  Spar.nin^^  the  continent  in  the  first  all-air  night-and- day- 

Speed  passeng-er  anc"  mail  schedule,  IJationa!'  Air  Transport  and  Boeing  Air 

Transport  v/ill  open  service  on  April  1  which  will  put  the  New  York 
passenger  in  SaJi  Francisco  in  thirty-one  hours  and  the  easthound  pas- 
senger over  the  same  2,770-nile  route  at  his  destiintion  in  twenty- 
eight  hours,  according  to  the  press  of  March  25,    Under  the  new  sched- 
ule there  will  "oe  thirteen  stoDS  in  nine  States,  and,  directly  or 
through  connections,  the  lines  will  serve  cities  which  are  the  trade 
centers  for  a  population  of  40,000,000. 


Argentine  J,  Sgerton  Quested,  judge  at  mcjiy  South  American  livestock 

Estancias    shows,  vrx-iting  on  "The    Kstancias  of  the  Argentine"  in  Country  Life 
(London)  for  March  14,  says:  "Last  August  I  left  England  with  the 
three  other  judges  v/iio  were  to  judge  the  stock  at  the  Palermo  Show  at 
Buenos  Aires,     I  myself  was  to  judge  the  Roraney  March  and  Lincoln 
sheep,    "[fnen  we  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  our  first  visit  was  made  to 
the  Anglo-Frigirif ico ,  an  estaolishjnent  which  has  a  capacity  for  deal- 
ing with  8,000  sheep,  5,000  cattle,  1,000  pigs  and  1,000  turkeys  per 
day.    At  this  time  there  were  hetv/een  10,000  and  15,000  head  of  cattle 
in  pens  ready  for  slaughter. . .Our  nert  visit  was  to  the  International 
Show  at  Monte  Video .He turning  to  Buenos  Aires,  we  started  judging 
at  the  Palermo  Show. ...All  the  animals  in  the  show  were  offered  for 
sale,  and  on  Septemoer  1  the  champion  shorthorn  "bull  was  sold  for 
32,000  pesos,  and  the  reserve  champion  for  35,000  pesos.    Of  the  short- 
horn classes,  Chai^les  Brovm,  with  a  wonderful  herd  of  cattle,  won  the 
first^prize  in  the  four  loading  classes,  a  feat  that  luis  never  been  ac- 
complished Defore.    Ho  therefore  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  fo'jr 
hulls,  all ^ his  ov/n  brooding  and  ownership,  competing  for  the  supreme 
championship.    The  chamfDion  and  reserve  champion  wore  sired  oy  a  very 
noted  hull,  Balcairn  Blackcock,  "/hicli  was  imported  from  Scotland  and'' 
which  has  sired  most  of  Mr.  Brov/n's  winners.    After  the  show  was  over 
7/0  visited  San  Ramon,  oui-  first  estancia  in  the  Argentine,  which  is  the 
property  of  Bernardo  D^aggan.    The  estancia  consists  of  aoout  22,000 
acros,  and  12,000  steers  are  sold  off  it  ovory  yxjar.     In  addition,  it 
carries  a  large  pedigree  herd  of  shorthorns. .  .Mr.  ]}u^gan  has  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  est£mcias  in  the  Republic,  and  San  Ramon  is  one  of  the 
sraallest.    This  gives  a  little  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the 
Argentine  grazing  businesses.    We  next  left  for  the  Marion  Estancia, 
tne  aome  of  the  celebrated  shorthorn  cattle,  and  on  the  way  we  saw  a 
special  train  being  loaded  with  400  head  of  polled  Hereford  cattle. 
Tncse  animals  were  all  penned  and  loaded  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  I 
was  asked  to  estimate  their  weights,  and  put  the  carcasses  at  thirty- 
five  score,  700  lb.  apiece,  but  was  infoimed  th-at  they  would  weigh 
niore.     This  gives  a  little  idea  of  what  the  country  can  produce  at  the 
end  of  the  v.dnter.     It  should  be  remembered  that  these  400  steers  had 
never  seen  artificial  food  or  a  shed  from  the  time  they  were  born.  At 
Marion  we  -rore  ontortaihcd  by  Cliarlos  Brown  in  princely  fashion.  Wc 
saw  tho^  stud  bulls,  and  among  them  Balcairn  Blackcock. .  .Wo  nc::t  visited 
El  Birchodoro,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Liebig,  vMoh  is  situated  at 
ErayBontos  in  Uruguay.    This  estancia  is  of  about  55,000  acres,  and 
twenty- three  miles  across. .Hero  wc  saw  one  of  the  finest  flocks  of 
Homnoy  Marsh  shoop  in  Urap:,my,  ^^ppro-^jmatoly  about  25,000.     The-^c  w?s 
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also  a  verv  fine  herd  of  25,000  to  30,000  Hereford  cattle  ?roni 

El  Birchedero  we  went  on  to  visit  La  Esperenza  Estancia,  owned  "by 
Mrs.  Yomig  and  run       lier  three  sons. .  .I.Irs.  Young  has  a  fine  flock  of 
Ro-pmey  Marsh  shee^  and  a  heautiful  herd  of  Hereford  cattle.    Here  -re  -.ar 
some  300  to  400  two  year  old  Hereford  hulls  being  grazed  on  a  crop  of 
winter  oats  of  500  acres.    The  hulls  would  oe  hept  on  these  oats  until 
the  beginning  "of  October,  and  then  the  oats  would  be  allowed  to  grow  foi 
malrin^  corn. T.  .Later  on  ''^e  visited  the  cattle  market  at  Buenos  Aires. 
It  is  situated  about  five  miles  outside  the  city.    Everyone  rides 
horses — drovers,  butchers,  salesmen,  and  o-.-nerr^ — and  I  est5.matcd  that 
there  -.-ould  be  anything  from  1,000  to  1,500  men  riding  in  the  market. 
The  fat  cattle  were  sold  principally  for  local  consumption,  as  the  stco: 
T/erc  hardly  good  enough  for  freezing.    An  enormous  number  of  pigs  arc 
sold  daily,  and  droves  containing  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  head  ^;7eigh 
from  eight  to  t-.-relve  scores..." 

Land  O'Lalces  An  editorial  in  The  Earmer  for  March  21  says:  "Just  ten  years 

Cooperation    ago  this  month  the  plan  of  bringing  the  cooperative  creameries  of 

Minnesota  into  a  central  body  was  first  launched  in  the  city  of  St. Paul. 
That  v,es  the  first  step  taken  by  the  strong  local  cooperative  creameriej 
of  the  State  toward  a  plan  of  centralized  selling  on  the  terrninal  mar- 
kets....Last  |7eek  more  than  sis  thousand  dairy  fanners  from  Minnesota 
and  adjoining  States  canie  to  the  Land  O'Lai-ces  office  in  Minneapolis  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  cooperative  under ta].iings  of  modern  times.     It  was  a  trimpha^ 
event  and  a  token  of  the  fact  that  Minnesota  dairy  farmers  have  learned 
the  lesson  of  organization,  the  greatest  necessity  in  modern  rural  life. 
The  Land  O'Lakes  organization  ha.s  accomplished  most  of  the  objectives 
of  a,  successful  cooperative  institution.     It  has  given  to  its  members 
the  benefits  of  collective  action  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy 
products.     It  has  increar^ed  consurption  by  quality  production.     It  has 
tremendously  increased  the  outlet  for  good  creamery  butter  by  getting 
awa.y  from  dependence  on  but  a  few  mai-kct  centers.    Lastly,  it  has  ironed 
out  many  of  the  violent  market  fluctuations  that  occuxrcd  before  the 
creamery  buainess  was  organized..." 
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prices  The  inde:x  ntimber  of  wholesale  prices  computed  by  the  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  shows  a 
further  recession  in  Eebruary.    This  index  number,  which  includes  550 
commodities  or  price  quotations  weighted  according  to  the  importance  of 
each  article  and  based  on  prices  in  1926  as  100,0,  declined  from  77.0 
in  January  to  75.5  in  Eebruary,  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent.    The  purchas- 
ing po-'er  of  the  1926  dollar  in  Eebruary  was  $1,325.     Earm  products  as 
a  group  decreased  Arg  per  cent  below  the  Januarj^  level,  due  to  lower 
prices  for  most  grains,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  eggs,  hay,  onions, 
potatoes,  and  tooI.    Eggs  in  particular  showed  radical  price  decreases 
in  the  month.    Milk  also  averaged  somewhat  lower  than  in  January.  Sheep, 
lambs,  eJid  cotton,  on  the  other  ha.nd,  were  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
month  before.    Eoods  were  3|  per  cent  lower  than  in  January,  with  de- 
clines in  fresh  and  cured  meats,  lai-d,  dressed  poultry,  dried  fruits, 
coffee,  and  sugar.    Butter  and  flour  in  most  markets  showed  little 
change,  butter  becoming  firmer  and  flour  prices  weal<:er  toward  the  end 
of  the  month.    Both  butter  and  eggs  in  Eebruary  were  at  lovver  levels 
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than  at  any  time  since  pre-war  days.    Hides  and  skins  showed  a  further 
price  drop,  with  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  and  other  leather  products 
declining  slightly.     In  the  group  of  textile  products  there  were  small 
decrea^ses  eonong  ootton  goods,  silk  and  rayon,  and  woolen  and  worsted 
goods,  while  advancing  prices  of  "burlap  caused  a  small  increase  araong 
other  te:::tiles.    Anthracite  coal  and  coke  were  stationary  in  price, 
while  oit-urainous  coal  and  petroleum  procducts  moved  slightly  downward, 
imong  metals  and  metal  products  there  was  a  negligiole  increase  i'n  iron 
and  steel,  while  nonferrous  metals  declined  appreciably.  Automobiles 
showed  a  small  price  decrease,  while  agricultural  implements  and  other 
metal  products  were  unchanged  in  price.    Building  materials  were  d.O'im 
as  lumber,  brick,  and  cement  declined  in  price.    Structural  steel  and 
paint  materials,  on  the  contrary,  advanced  in  price  in  the  month,  Chem- 
iceJs  a.nd  drugs,  including  fertilizer  materials  and  miixed  fertilizers, 
were  somev/hat  cheaper  than  in  January.    In  the  group  of  miscellaneous 
commodities,  cattle  feed,  paper  and  ptilp,  and  crude  rubber,  again  moved 
doTOvrard,  while  no  change  in  the  price  level  was  reported  for  automo- 
bile tires  and  o'oner  articles  in  this  group.    Raw  materials  as  a  7/hole 
averaged  lower  than  in  Janiiary,  as  did  also  semimanufactured  articles, 
and  finished  products.    In  the  large  group  of  no imgri cultural  commodi- 
ties,  including  all  articles  other  than  farm  products,  ojid  among  all 
commodities  other  than  farm  products  and  foods,  February  prices  aver- 
aged lower  than  those  of  the  month  before. 

Science  in  Hature  (London)  for  March  7  says:  "The  president  of  the  Russian 

Russia         Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  A.  P,  Karpinsky,  the  distinguished  geologist, 
is  leaving  his  post  at  the  academy.     This  decision  is  the  outcome  of 
his  unsuccessful  protests  against  the  recent  forced  decision  of  the 
academy  to  depri-ve  of  its  membership  four  academicians,  including  such 
historians  as  S.  J.  Platonov  and  E.  V.  Tarle ,  wiiose  scientific  views 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  authorities  to  be  incomoatible  with  their 
presence  in  the  academy  of  a  cororaunistic  state.     It*  is  noteworthy  that 
at  the  same  meeting  of  the    .academy  several  foreign  scientific  workers 
were  elected  as  foreign  members.    It  appears  clear,  in  the  circumstance's 
that  the  acceptance  of  membership  of  the  academy  of  U.S.S.R.  must  in- 
volve silent  agreement  with  the  basic  principle  underlying  the  attitude 
of ^ the  Soviet  authorities  towards  science.    According  to  this  principle, 
science  is  regarded  as  merely  a  means  to  the  successful  accompli sliment 
of  the  Pive  Year  Plan,  and  scientific  workers  themselves  are  "forbidden 
to  express,  or  even  to  hold,  independent  scientific  views." 
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MAEKST  quOTATIClTS 

Parra 

Products  llexch  25. — Grain:    No.l  darlc  northern  spring  wheat  Mirjieapolis 

75|  to  78f^;  110.2  red  winter  St.  Louis  80  to  81^;  Kansas  City  72-|  to 
732^;  Ho. 2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  71^;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  59^  to 
60^;  Minneapolis  51  to  52^;  Kansas  City  50  to  52^;  Ho. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  59  to  61^;  Minneapolis  53  to  55^;  St.  Louis  582  to  eo^^;  Kansas 
City  52"" to  54:i^;  Ho, 3  white  oats  Chicago  3li  to  31  j^;  Minneapolis  28  l/ 8 
to  28  5/8^',  St.  Louis  33^;  Kejisas  City  32-|.to  32|^. 

Livestock  at  Chicago:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers, 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8,75  to  $11;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $5  to  $6,50;  heifers .( 550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7  to  $9.25; 
vealers,  good. and  choice  $7  to  $9,50;  feeder  and  stoc^ser  cattle,  steers, 
good  and  choice  $7,50  to  $8.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  l"bs.).good 
and  choice  $6,85  to  $7.60;  light  lights  (140-160  Ihs.)  good  and  choice 
$7.80  to  $8.10;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs,)  good  and  choice  $7,25  to 
$7,85  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  e::^cluded  from  above  quota^- 
tions) .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs. 
down)  $8.65  to  $9,25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$6.50  to  $8.25. 

Maine  sacked  (Jreen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $1. 75-$2,10  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  few  $1.40  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Round  TJhites  $1.40-$1.65  carlot  sales  in'chicago;  few  $1.25- 
$1.35  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     Florida  Spaulding  P.ose  in  double-head  barrels 
$8-$9_in  the  East.    Hew  Yoi-k  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  of 
onions  brought  90^-$1.25  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1-$1.10 
f.o.b.  Rochester.    Hew  York  Danish  tj^pe  cabbage  $15-$20  bulk  per  ton 
in  How  York. and  Philadelphia;  few  sales  mostly  $14  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Texas  Round  type  $1.50-$2.25  per  western  lettuce  crate  in  city  markets; 
65^-75f^  f.o.b.  lower  Valley  points.    Plorida  Pointed  Type  90^-$1.50  per 
l2-bushel  hamper  in_^eastern  city  markets.    Hew  York  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing apples,  Ho.l,  22  inches  up,  $2.12>:-$2,25  per  bushel  baslret  in  Hew 
York  City;  Baldwins  $1.75-$1.85  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Michigan  Baldwins 
$2-$2,15  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  advanced  2  points  to  10,04rA  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  15.34.^.    May   future  contracts  on  the 
Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points  to  10.82^2^,  and  on  the  Hew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point  to  10.84^. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  2St^;  91  score,  271^^;  90  score,  27trf. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Elats,  15^  to  17^;  Single  Daisies,  15f  to  16"^-^;  Young  Aaericas, 
16  to  1/^..  (Prepgtred  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  FEmML  The  press  to-da^  says: ".. -Material  reduction  m  txie  esti-- 

BUDGET  mates  submitted  hjr  the  various  G-overranent  departments  and  hureaus 

is  expected  nes:t  year,  in  viev;  of  the  prospective  $700,000,000 
deficit  with  ^^aich  the  Federal  Treasury  will  he  confronted  at  the 
close  of  the  current  fiscal  year...." 


2.0im  Y/HEAT  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Rome  to-day  says:  "The 

COMEEUCE        'hread  haskets  of  the  world'  "battled  yesterday  against  a  -oroposed 
Euror^ean  hoycott  on  imported  wheat.    Presenting  a  united  front 
against  the  proposal,  made  in  an  executive  committee  session  Wednes- 
day, by  delegates  from  European  comatrics,  declaring  in  favor  of  a  sj^stom  of  pref- 
erential tariffs  which  would  limit  European  trade  in  wheat  to  wheat  which  is  gro^.TC 
in  Europe,  delegates  of  Cejiada,  South  Africa,  India  and  Australia  and  two  repre- 
sentatives of  United  States  wheat  growers,  joined  their  causes  ye sterday. . . . I t  war 
decided  to  oppose  strenuously  any  agreement,  hy  European  countries,  for  special 
tariffs  which  would  militate  against  overseas  exporters. .. .In  his  address  to  the 
conference  -jyesterday  Premder  Mussolini  said  that  the  world  wheat  surplus  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  people  adopting  higher  standards  of  living,  were  eat- 
ing less  "bread." 

A  Washington  press  statement  to-day  says:  "Because  of  misconceptions  ap- 
pearing in  some  foreign  press  dispatches  as  to  the  status  of  John  A.  Simpson  of 
Oklahoma  City,  president  of  the  International  Earmers'  Union,  and  C.  VJ.  Cross  of 
Aberdeen,  S.  Delz, ,  who  arc  attending  the  International  Trxiea.t  Conference  a,t  Home, 
the  State  Department  announced  yesterday  that  they  were  present  as  private  citi- 
zens and  in   .no  way  represented  the  United  States  Government.    The  State  Departmen 
declined  an  invitation  for  the  United  States  to  be  officially  represented  at  the 
conference,  as  the  Department  of  Agricultpi-e  a,nd  the  Earm  Board  held  tha.t  no  use- 
ful purpose  would  be  served  thereby." 


MTIOJTAL  A  New  York  dispatch  March  23  says:  "The  total  national 

TOALTH  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  1929  amounted  to  $351,800,000,000 

and  the  national  incom.e  was  $84,000,000,000,  according  to  estimates 
made  public  March  22  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
The  per  capita  wealth  in  1929  was  $2,977  and  the  per  capita  income  was  $692  for  ■■/ 
that  j^ear.     The  national  wealth,  distributed  by  States,  was  $355,000,000,000  in 
1929,  and  is  smaller  than  the  total  national  wealth  because  the  figure  does  not 
include  the  value  of  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy,  privatelj'"  owned  water  supply 
systems  and  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  which  can  not  be  alloca.ted  geograph- 
ically among  the  States...." 


ARGENTINE  CATTLE  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  to-day  states  that  Argentina  on 

July  1,  1930,  had  32,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  44,400,000  head  of 
sheep,  according  to  livestock  census  figures  published  yesterday  "by 

the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
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jbiemia  and  An  Emory  Universitv,  G-a. ,  dispatch  March  24  says:  "Increasing 

Milk  hope  for  sufferers  from  anemia  is  "being  provided  here  thro-ugh  experi- 

ments I'dth  'mei-alized  milk.'     Dr.  J.  L.  McGhee,  head  of  the  department 
of  hio- chemistry,  avoids  using  the  word  'cure'  in  his  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  'me  tali  zed  milk'  treatment,  which  was  originally  axi- 
nounced  almost  a  year  ago.    But  he  says  that  virtually  all  anemia  vic- 
tims hr.ve  shoTO  striking  improvement  after  drinking  the  fluid.     In  one 
experiment,  conducted  in  a  CJeorgia  cotton  mill,  138  out  of  140  workers 
showed  a  large  increase  in  percentage  of  hemoglooin,  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  red  corpuscles,  from  the  treatment.     The  'meialized  milk'  is 
simply  raw  mil!:  in  ?Mch  an  alloy  of  copper  and  iron  has  "been  soalred 
until  Pitiall  Quantities  have  dissolved.    Doctor  McG-hee  is  now  condticting 
exten-ive  e:iperiments  to  determine  the  most  effective  amount  of  the 
metals  for  the  treatment,  and  also  to  discover  if  any  other  comhination 
of  metals  would  he  superior  to  iron  and  copper." 

C.  A.  CohD,  writing  on  "Citrus  Fniits"  in  The  Progressive 
Parmer  for  March  15-31,  says  in  part:  "The  South  is  at  the  m.oraent 
harvesting  and  m.arketing  the  higgest  and  finest  crop  of  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, and  limes  in  all  its  history,  and  as  a  most  grri.tifying  result, 
FloriO.a,  the  greatest  citrus  State  of  the  South,  is  to-day  in  point  of 
agricultural  income  one  of  the  very  few  States  of  the  Nation  that  is  i:^ 
to  the  level  of  1929.     ITJhile  Florida  is  the  second  great  orange  State 
of  the  Nation  in  point  of  quantity,  she  is  not  only  the  greatest  grape- 
fruit region  in  the  United  States  hut  is  the  greatest  producer  of 
grapefrviit  in  the  world.     In  passing  it  might  he  pointed  out  that 
oranges  are  produced  in  a  helt  extending  from  Florida  to  the  Rio  Gra.nde, 
and  that  in  the  rich  valleys  of  that  romantic  international  stream 
grapefruit  reaches  perfection.     The  harvest  of  citrus  as  a  whole  in 
Texas  ha^-  grown  from  a  mere  beginning  ten  years  ago  to  the  present 
annual  yield  of  around  a  million  oo:ccs.    During  the  season  the  citrus  • 
helt  of  the  South  as  a  whole  will  sho'^-  a  harve-t  of  -^ome  30,000,000 
hexes  or  .wove  of  citrus  fru-its.    Measured  in  carload  caiantities,  this 
means  come  60,000  carloads.     For  these  the  grower?;  will  receive  on 
beyond  $50,000,000.     In  our  southern  citrus  indiastry  the  past  decade 
has  seen  much  promising  new  development,  particularly  in  sales  in  the 
foreign  field.     Our  invasion  of  the  British  market  has  been  both  spec- 
tacular and  triimiphant.     Shipments  of  oranges  to  C-reat  Britain  have 
come  up  from  practically  nothing  a  decade  ago  to  around  a  million 
hnndredwoight  now.     Those  are  divided  between  Florida  and  California. 
Turning  to  grapefruit,  however,  Florida  is  practically  the  sole  so^orco 
of  grapefruit  for  the  British  table...." 

Corporation  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  March  21  says:  "In  several 

Farms  Corn  Belt  States,  notably  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  bills  have 

been  introduced  in  State  legislatures  designed  to  prevent  corporation 
farming.  Probably  the  authors  of  these  bills  are  unduly  scared.  At 
no  time  in  the  next  fifteen  years  is  there  a  prospect  of  even  as  much 
as  five  per  cent  of  ovr  production  com.ing  from  corporation  farms.  We 
feel  safe  in  malzing  this  statement  even  thought  we  believe  som.e  of  the' 
corporation  farms  will  be  producing  grain  at  much  lower  cost  than  the 
family-sized  farms.    Really,  the  big  thirg  which  old-fashioned  farmers 


Citrus 
Fruits  in 
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have  to  foar  from  the  corporation  fi-rra^  is  that  corporation  farms 
T-'ill  introduce  new  methods  v/hich  will  spread  amongst  the  family-sized 
farmers  and  increase  their  efficiency  so  greatly  as  to  "bring  ahout 
serious  overproduction.    We  have  observed  that  managers  of  corporation 
farms  are  often  more  on  their  toes  to  grasp  new  scientific  ideas  than 
the  most  -u-n-to-date  on  the  family-sized  farms.    But  we  also  notice  that 
the  family-sized  farmers  watch  the  corporation  farms,  and  if,  after  a 
year  or  trvo,  the  new  scientific  idea  seems  to  ho  genuinely  worth  while, 
they  appropriate  it  with  great  speed.     The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties  of  grain.     In  brief,  it  can  be  said  that 
corpor?,tion  farming  will  have  its  chief  social  effect  thror.gh  increa.s- 
ing  the  efficiency  of  family- si zed  farmers.    While  not  intending  to  do 
so,  the  corporation  fa.rms  v/ill  evontuallj''  prove  to  "be  demonstration 
farms.     Some  of  their  methods  will  bo  proved  to  be  wrong,  and  the  cor- 
poration farms  will  be  held  up  as  terrible  examples.    Other  methods  will 
be  proved  right,  and  universally  accepted.    Ten  years  from  nc",  corpora- 
tion farms  may  have  as  definite  an  effect  on  farming  practices  a.s  the 
county  agent,  the  extension  department,   the  farm  paper,  and  the  Smith- 
Hughes  a.gricultural  teachers.    While  we  expect  a  considerable  spread  of 
cojrporr.tion  farming  in  the  more  level  sections  of  the  Middle  TJest  during 
the  next  ten  years,  we  do  not  thinh  the  family-sized  farmers  will  there- 
by be  imperiled  except  perhaps  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  where 
family-sized  farmers  have  always  had  a  pretty  tough  time  of  it  o-nyv/ay," 


an 


Dietetic  The  Budapest  correspondent  of  The  Lancet  says  in  the  issue 

Restaurants    for  March  14:    "Economic  and  financial  crises  go  hand  in  hand  with  c.x 
in  Budapest  ^increase  of  nervous  disorders,  and  the  po stwax" difficult ie s  of  bread- 
winning  manifest  themselves  in  gastric  dist\rrbances,  including  dyspepsia, 
hj'peracidity,  and  consequent  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers... The  health 
council  of  the  city  of  Budapest,  appreciating  this  public  demand,  is 
establishing  in  several  districts  dietetic  kitchens  where  foods  will  be 
prepared  under  strict  medical  control.    The  first  such  dietetic  res- 
taurant was  opened  a  short  time  e-^go ,  and  is  now  crowded.     It  is  under  '  ^ 
the  control  of  Dr.  Aladar  Soos,  lecturer  on  dietetics  in  the  university, 
and^any  guest  is  served  according  to  the  prescription  of  his  physician. 
During  Imach  and  dinner  a  physician  is  always  on  duty  to  give  advice, 
in  case  of  necessity,  on  what  to  eat,  and  in  stjecial  cases  :  .    :     he  tells 
the  chef  ;how.to  prepare  the  food.     The  meals  are  fairly  cheap,  so  that 
even  those  with  moderate  income  can  avail  themselves ?the  boon  of  this 
restaurant. , , 

Electricity               An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  March  19  says:  "One  of 
on  J! arms      tno  most  interesting  developments  in  the  entire  field  of  agricu.ltiu-e  is 
the  rapid  installation  of  electric  power  on  the  farm.     D'oring  the  last 
SIX  and  a  half  years  the  number  of  farms  served  by  electricity  has  in- 
creased m.ore  than  300  per  cent  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  10  per  cert 

of  all  farms  in  the  United  States  have  access  to  electric  power.  " 
the  rate  power  lines  are  being  extended  to  rural  areas  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  all  the  great  agricultural  regions  will  be  am^ly  suv- 
plied.    It  is  significant  that  the  depression  has  not  stopped  this 
development.    During  the  fiscal  year  of  1930  the  number  of 'farms  usin^- 
eiectricxty  increased  12  per  cent.    The  answer  of  the  efficient  farme? 
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to  the  deni-ession  is  more  efficiency.    Electrification  of  the  farm  will 
prohaoly  ha.ve  tv;o  significant  consequences,  the  first  sociological,  and 
the  second  economic. ..  .These  factors  comhined  mil  he  a  powerful  influ~ 
ence  toward  stahilizing  rural  communities  as  definite  "units  in  the  so- 
cial malce-up  of  the  Nation.    The  economic  results  of  farming  with  the 
help  of  power  may  he  still  more  far-reaching." 

Brassian  TTalter  Duranty,  HexY  York  Times  correspondent  at  Moscow,  says 

Igricul-      in  March  26  issue: "Ten  million  peasant    holdings  are  now  collectivized 
ture  in  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Eepuhlics,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  to- 

tal.    In  the  Ulcraine  the  percentage  is  more  than  50;  in  the  northern 
Cauca-giTS.:  it  is  ahout  80,  and  the  Volga  region  as  a  whole  averages  60 
per  cent.    According  to  official  figures,  85  per  cent  of  the  tractorr, 
have  "been  repaired  to  date,  which  is  a  considerable  achievement <--in  view 
of  Land  Commissar  Yal^ovleff's  statement  that  87  per  cent  of  the  tractor; 
in  the  country  needed  repairs.     Spring  sowing  has  now  hegun  in  the 
Uorthcrn  Caucasus  and  Southern  IHa'aine  after  a  delayed  start  owing  to 
cold  weather.     It  is  proceeding  with  enthusiasm  and  organization.  It 
will  00  a  month — or  more  if  spring  is  late,  as  the  Soviet  weather  bu- 
reau predicts — before  the  condition  of  the  record  100 , 000 , 000-acre  crop 
of  au.tumn-sown  grain,  mostly  wheat,  in  the  southern  regions  can  be  posi- 
tively determined. .Meanwhile ,  the  collectivization  drive  shows  no  sig? 
of  diminishing,  with  50,000  fairns  incorporated  into  collectives  daily 
during  the  last  throe  weeks.    Wliilc  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  peasan- 
try as  a  mass  is  yet  wholly  converted  to  this  agrarian  reform,  there 
is  a  general  fooling  that  the  advantage s . probably  outweigh  the  drai^^ 
badcs  and  that  the  plan  is  worth  a  trial.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
prospects  arc  good  for  a  record  harvest,,.." 
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Prodiacts  March  26.' — Livestock  at  Chicago:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  Hds.)  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $4.75  to  $6.25;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $6.50  to  $9;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $8 . to  $10.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle,  steers,  good. and  choice  $7.50  to  $8.75;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $6.85  to  $7.50;  light  lights  (140- 
160  Tos.)  good  and 'choice  $7.75  to  $8;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.) 
good  and  choice  $7.25  to  $7.85  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  e::- 
cluded  from  ahove  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  larahs:    Lambs,  good 
and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $8.50  to  $9.25;  feedir^  lambs  (range  stodc) 
medium  to  choice  $6.50  to  $8.25. 

G-rain:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (ordinary  protein) 
Minneapolis  75  7/8  to  78  7/8^;  No:2  red  winter  Chicago  79^;  St. Louis 
80  to  81S;  No. 2. hard  winter  Chicago  79f(^;  Kansas  City  71^;  No.S^mixed 
corn  Chicago  59"t  to  60-t^;  Minneapolis  51  to  52^;  Kansas  City  5O2"  to 
52-k(^;  No, 3  j^ellow  corn-Chicago  60  to  61^;  Minneapolis  53  to  55^;  St._^ 
Louis  60  to  60^^;  Kansas  City  53  to  55i-^;  No.S  white  oats  Chicago  52-3^; 
Minneapolis  28  I/8  to  28  5/8^^;  St.  Louis  33t^;  Kansas  City  33  to  33t^. 

Maine  sacked  C-reen  Mountains  brought  $1.75-$2.05  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  few  $1.40  f.o.b.  Prosque  Isle,     Wisconsin  sacked 
Hound  TJliites  $1.45-$1,65  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.25-$1.30  i.o.b. 
Waupaca.    Florida  Bliss  Triumphs  in  bushel  crates  $2.25-$2.75  in  city, 
markets.    New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varieties  of  onions 
ranged  805^-$!. 60  per  100  poimds  in  consuming  centers;  mostly  $1  f.o.b, 
Rochester.    Texas  Round  typo  cabbage  $1.50-$2,25  per  western  lettuce 
crate  in  terminal  markets;  60(i^70d;  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points.  Florida 
Pointed  Tjroe  90^-$1.50  per  l-i--bushcl  hamper  in  the  East.  Florida 
various  varieties  of  strawberries  14^^-17^  per  pint  in  city  markets; 
8^10g<  f.o.b.  Plant  City.     Now  York  Rhodo  Island  G-reening  apples,  No,l, 
2-3  inches  up,  $2-$2.25;  Mcintosh  $2-$2,25  per  bushel  basket  in  Now  York 
City;  Baldwins  $1.75-$1.90  f.o.b,  Rochester.    Virginia  Staymans  $2  in 
New  York  City. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
market's  advanced  1  point  to  10,055^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  da.y 
one  ;rear  ago  the  price  stood  at  15.33^.    May  futm-e  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point  to  10.81^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points  to  10.82f<. 

Hiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  28-2-^^;  91  score,  28^;  90  score,  27-g-^. 

Trnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fre'sh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  15^  to  l&h^',  Single  Daisies,  15f  to  leid;  Young  Americas, 
16  to  17(i,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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THE  SECRETARY  OIm"  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "A  17,000, 000-bushel  ib- 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION    duction  in  wheat  prodiiction  this  year  was  predicted  yesterday  by 
Secretary  Hyde.    The  Agriculture  Secretary  estimated  57,500,000  acres 
of  wheat  would  be  harvested  which,  with  an  average  yield,  would  pro- 
duce 84-0,000,000  bushels.    That  is  17,000,000  below  the  average  for  the  last  five 
years.    Commenting  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  report  Thursday  that  farmers 
intended  to  plant  one  of  the  smallest  spring  whe^t  crops  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Hyde 
described  the  situation  as  'encouraging,'..." 


THE  SECRETARY  Oil  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  practices  of  the  Federal  I'arm 

FARM  BOARD       Board,  including  its  recent  wheat  stabilization  operations,  were 

defended  yesterday  by  Secretary  of  Agricultui'e  Hyde  and  C.  C.  Teague, 
vice  chairman  of  the  board.     Tiiat  the  board  has  had  a  favorable  in- 
fluence on  American  agriculture  was  declared  obvious  by  Mr.  Hyde,  during  a  press 
conference.    He  said  that.,. the  board  hmd  hed  ''a.  trGiGendou;rpej;chorogical'- effect  on 
wheat  prices. ' ..." 


EOl'-lE  ITHEAT  A  Rome  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Russia  entered  the  World 

COIO^RENCE       Wheat  Conference  yesterday  and  made  its  problems  triangular.  Prof. 

Leon  Kritznan,  vice  president  of  the  Soviet  five-year  plan,  declared, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  Russia  would  have  nothing  to  do  wa.th  the  preferential  tariff 
proposed  by  the  European  bloc  at  the  conference,  but  added  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  country  to  curtail  its  whea.t  acreage.    Ambassador  Perez,  repre- 
senting the  Argentine,  became  the  spokesman  yesterday  for  the  large  wheat-grcrv/ing 
areas  of  the  Americas  and  Australia.    Por  them,  he  attacked  both  the  preferential 
tariff  scheme  of  the  European  bloc  and  also  the  cheap  wheat  production  of  Soviet 
Russia,    ProfG?,sor  Kritman  answered  that  Russian  production  of  wheat  had  been  in- 
creased only  because  industrial  conditions  in  the  country  had  boon  bettered  and 
that,  ^  consequently,  there  would  be  no  acreage  curtailment,  but,  at  the  same  tim.c, 
he  said,  there  would  be  no  'dumping,'  because  the  increase  in  production  would  bo 
absorbed  in  Russia.    Rumaniaji  Minister  of  Commerce  Madgcaru  presented  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Danube  countries,  that  the  only  hope  for  Europe's  v;iieat  crisis  lies  in 
the  preferential  tariff  plan. , . . " 


NITRATE  LOM  The  National  Nitrate  Company  of  Chile  has  practically  com- 

pleted arrangements  for  the  sale  of  $34,000,000    7" per  cent  bonds  to 
an  international  banlcing  sjnidicate,  it  was  learned  yesterday,  ac- 
cording to  The  New  York  Times  to-day.    The  report  says:  "It  is  understood  that 
$00,000,000  of  these  bonds  will  be  authorized,  but  that  not  all  of  then  will  be- 
sold  publicly.    The  proceeds  of  $26,000,000  of  the  issue  are  to  go  to  the  Chilean 
Government  as  the  installment  due  it  for  1931  in  return  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  export  ta^.    The  remainder  will  probably  be  used  for  working  capital  and  addi- 
tional constr^action. ..." 
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Chinese  Inez  Hale  Macduff  is  the  author  of  "Florida  Adopts  the  Chinese 

Tung  Hut      Tun^  Imt"  in  World's  ¥ork  for  April.     She  •^.ays  in  part:  ",..?irst 

hrought  to  the  United  States  ahout  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  used  eyi" 
tensively  h^-  i'taierican  varnish  manufacturers  since  1900,  Chinese  tung 
oil  is  now  our  fourth  largest  chenical  import.     It  has  "become  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  the  highest  grade  of  water-resistant  vr.rnishes, 
paints,  enaniels,  s-nd  lacquers.     ITo  known  commoditj^  will  talce  its  place 
for  this  T)u.rpose,  and  chenists  maintain  that  a  sjmthetic  substitute  can 
not  oe  fou.nd.     Hundreds  of  articles  in  common  use  employ  tung  oil  in 
their  manufacture,  including  automohile  hralce  hands,  automohile  "body 
finishes,  telephone  and  electrical  wiring,  linoleum,  oilcloth,  cosmetic 
and  toothpaste  tubes,  hath  curtains,  raincoats,  steampipe  and  pump 
gaskets,  sheet  pacldLng,   shoe  polish,  leather  dressings,  ruhoer  halting^ 
synthetic  l-xiiBn  and  silk,  printer's  inlc,  and  masonry  and  stucco  work. 
The  tung  tree  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1905  and  was  widely  distributed  throughout  the  South- 
ern States  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.    To-day  there  are  fully  eight 
thousand  acres  of  tung  trees  in  groves  of  the  Southeastern  States,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  plants  in  nurseries,  but  the  commercial 
production  of  the  oil  has  thus  far  heen  confined  to  the  north-central 
part  of  Florida. ..." 


Employment  An  analysis  of  the  einploj'-ment  e:;perience  of  1,240  plants  in 

Statistics  six  major  manufacturing  industries  from  Octoher,  1929,  to  October, 1930, 
puolished  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  shows  that 
individual  plants  have  been  affected  very  differently  during  this 
period  of  diminishing  emploj/ment.    Although  there  was  a  decrease  of 
22.2  per  cent  in  total  emploj^nent  in  these  plants  during  the  year 
covered,  an  acttial  increase  in  employraent  occurred  in  228  plants  and 
there  was  no  change  in  the  numbers  employed  in  42  plants.    Plans  for 
moderating  the  effects  of  adverse  emiployment  conditions  have  been  adopts 
od,  in  the  absence  of  unenplojmiGnt-insurance  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try,  in  a  number  of  instances  either  throu.gh  collective  agreements  be- 
tween cmployors  and  the  unions  or  by  individual  firms.     The  collective 
agreements^ provide  generally  for  guaranteed  cmplovmcnt  for  a  specified 
period  in  the  year,  and  the  uncmplo^'Tiicnt  funds  are  maintained  either 
by  the  employees  or  by  joint  contributions  by  cmployors  and  oraplojrcGs. 
Thespians  of  individual  firms  are  in  most  cases  a  part  of  a  definite 
stabilization  policy  by  which  the  employer  endeavors  to  forestall  or 
minimize  unemplojTnent.     Several  trade-unions  pay  out-of-work  benefits 
to  their  memfoers.    A  stud.y  of  hours  and  earnings  in  the  men's  clothing 
industry  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1930  covered  212 
representative  establishments  and  33,404  employees.     Since  1928,  when 
the^  bur-eau' s  last  previous  study  was  made,  average  full  time  hours  per 
week  laave  increased  from  44.0  to  44.3;  average  earnings  T^er  hour  have 
fallen  from  73.1  to  70.1  cents;  and  average  full-time  earnings  per  vjeek 
nave  decreased  from  $32.16  to  $31.05. 

Pacific  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Parmer  for  March  19  says:  "Looking 

Horomvest    at  zsiq  problems  ahead,  one  is  sometimes  temoted  to  thinic  of  the  Pacific 
ITortnwest  as  just  beginning  its  era  of  development.    This  is  not  the 
case.    The  Pacific  Northwest  has  made  a  big  start  in  its  agriculture. 
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in  its  mining,  and  in  its  tirnbci-  development.     In  its  schools,  in  its 
ch-urches,  in  the  ^character  and  size  of  it^^.  towns  and  cities,  in  the 
railroads  end  highv/ays  which  traverse  it  and  the  ports  which  open  up 
ocean  traffic,  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  already  an  empire  of  its  o^m. 
Alreadj^  ovr  agriculture  has  gro'TO  so  rapidljj  that  readjustment  is 
neces-ary — that  is  all.     We  have  forged  ahead  of  the  game.     With  all 
its  dir.turhances,  that  is  far  hetter  than  to  he  behind. the  game.  A 
lot  of  work  is  heing  done,  a  lot  of  preparations  are  "being  made,  and  a 
lot  of  suppressed  energy  vdll  soon  "be  let  loose  again...." 

Soil  Pro-  An  editorial  in  The  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  for  March  18  says: 

duction       "A  tremendous  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  farm  crops. 

The  vast  amount  of  land  incapable  of  producing  profitably  even  when 
prices  are  normal  should  be  eliminated,    Farmers  are  entitled  to  cost 
of  production,  but  it  is  essential  that  those  who  maize  such  demands 
should  produce  efficiently.     One  who  operates  land  that  will  produce 
only  t-entyfSLve  bushels  of  corn,  ten  bushels  of  wheat  or  a  quarter  of." 
a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre  in  an  average  season  is  not  entitled  to 
cost  of  production.    There  are  thousands  of  acres  producing  low  yields 
that  could  be  brought  into  profitable  production  through  application 
of  some  of  the  well  known  me thod-S  of  soil  treatment ...  .Under  present 
conditions  the  low-cost  producer  will  survive  and  continue  in  business, 
to  profit  when  better  prices  are  available.    The  high-cost  producer 
will  Moorish. ..." 


State  Insti-  An  editorial  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  March  19  says:  "A 

tutional      bill  ^-^.hich  would  tend  to  undo  the  greatest  occupational  accompli slaraent 
Farms  of  our  State  institutions  is  now  before  our  legislature.    The  first 

section  of  this  bill  would  malce  it  unla^vful  for  State  institutional 
farms  to  produce  any  agricultural  or  dairy  products  for  sale.  The 
second  -seTction  would  require  the  board  of  control  to  sell  all  the  pure- 
bred cattle  now  owned  by  State  institutions  and  to  replace  them  with 
grade  cattle.     It  would  also  forbid  the  exhibition  of  state-owned  cat- 
tle at  fairs.    The  first  section  of  this  bill  would  reduce  institution- 
al farm  programs  to  a  'State  use'  basis,  which  is,  of  course,  proper 
enough.    The  'State  use'  plan  is  the  ideal  for  institutional  products. 
But  Wisconsin  is  not  now,  nor  is  it  likely  to  bo  in  the  near  future, 
on  such  a  basis  in  other  things.    Binder  twine,  the  most  o:n:tcnsivc 
present  product  of  the  prison  at  Waupun,  is  sold  in  the  open  market — 
to  the  groat  advantage  of  Wisconsin  farmers.     There  is  also  a  proposal 
to  make  agricultural  implements  at  Waupun,  as  is  now  done  in  Minnesota, 
and  tlxit  also  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  farmers.     If  a  'State  use' 
policy  were  to  be  adopted,  both  these  things  would  have  to  be  dropped. 
And,  if  they  were  dropped,  idleness,  which  is  even  now  a  menace  in  our 
penal  institutions,  would  necessarily  increase.    Ilew  industries,  ex- 
clusively for  'State  use,'  can  be  established  only  slowly.     It  is 
ridiculou-s,  therefore,  to  propose  at  this  time  that  Wisconsin  go  on  a 
'State  use'  basis  in  the  one  matter  of  farm  products.    Any^;7ay,  so  far 
as  we^know,  everything  now  produced  on  institutional  farms,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  acres  of  peas  from  one  of  the  reformatory  tracts,  is 
in  fact  consumed  by  institutional  populations ..  .The  State  institutional 
farms  should  be  models  in  every  respect.    They  should  be  farms  to  which 
neighboring  faj?mers  can  go  for  ideas  of  better  management  and  bettor 
production, , , . " 
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G-EJlNCzE  URGrSS                   The  As=iOciated  Press  to-day  says:  "The  iTatioiial  G-range  yes- 
DEBEISHTIRE         terday  reaffirmed  its  advocacy  of  the  export  dehent-are  for  disposi- 
tion of  agricultural  production  sm^pluses.     'The  need  for  additional 
machinery,'  the  executive  committee  of  the  grange  said  in  a  state- 
ment, wa,s  emphasized  "by  the  Farm  Board  announcement  that  it  would  not  attempt  to 
stabilize  the  1931  wheat  crop...." 


FABi  BOARD  The  Federal  Parm  Board  announced  Mcrch  27  that  during  April 

COlJFEEEirCES      several  sectionpJ  conferences  will  he  held  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing plans  of  organizing  a  cooperative  terminal  marketing  agency 
for  the  selling  of  miiscellaneous  fruits  and  vegetables,    Iler)lies  to 
the  Farm  Board's  questionnaire,  sent  out  several  weeks  ago,  reveal  that  more  than 
160  different  fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives  favor  the  establishment  of  such  a 
terminal  organization.     The  dates  and  places  of  these  meetings  are:  Jacksonville, 
Ela.  ,■ --Priday,  April  3;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,-  -Monday,  April  6;  TVashington,  D.C.,  Wed- 
nesday, April  8.  (Press,  Mar.  28.) 


ROm  WHEAT  An  Associated  Press  diapatch  March  29  says:  "Russia  threw 

CONEEKENCE       her  gauntlet  do\m  at  the  World  Grain  Conference  on  Saturday.     In  a 
defiant  speech,  Abraham  Kissin,  Soviet  delegate,  declared  that,  far 
fi-om  reducing  her  wheat  production,  his  country  would  increase  it 
this  year  and  instead  of  giving  up  her  policy  of  so-called  'dumping,'   she  intended 
to  increase  her  wheat  e^ooorts  to  pay  her  imports,  which  now  exceed^^500,000, 000  a 
year.... Canada  will  be  unable  to  reduce  her  wheat  acreage,  Sir  George  Ferguson, 
Canadian  high  conmiissioner  at  London,  told  the  conference." 


^.f?™^^^  °  J    ^    ,    ^.     Characterizing  the  economic  deprec-sion  as  a  profound  per- 
^^'^ation  which  threatens  the  whole  world.  Viscount  D~'Abernon,  f  i- 
i^lTIOlTS  nancier  and  British  Anbassador  at  Berlin  from  1920  to  1926,  said  in 

a  radio  address  from  London  yesterday  that  "the  world  is  tired  of 
prayerful  passivity  and  blind  hope."  Declaring  that  20,000,000  men 
were  out  of  work,  that  staple  commodities  continued  to  fall  and  that  the  debtor 
nations  experienced  great  difficulty  in  paying  their  debts,  Lord  D'Abernon  said 
.hat  energetic  and  united  action  by  the  creditor  nations  was  imperative. 


ARGra  URGED ^TO  A  Buenos  Aires  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  prices  for  corn 

Bms  lUEL         01  txie  new  crop  have  reached  a  level  so  low  that  there  is  a  serious 
movement  on  foot  to  burn  a  large  part  of  the  crop  as  fuel  in  fac-  ^ 
the  war        "  ^'""^  electric  light  plants,  as  was  done  in  Argentina  during 
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British  An  editorial  in  The  Farm  Journal  for  April  says:  "Conservative 

Cooperation    as  the  British  are  strpposed  to  he,  they  go  far  heyond  us  Americans  in 
the  radical  things  they-  are  willing  to  try.     In  England  they  are  thinlr- 
ing  of  setting  up  government  'control  hoards'  for  the  riarheting  of  mil:-:, 
pota.toes,  hops,  wool,  grain,  cheese,  livestock,  poultrj;^,  eggs  and  fruit. 
In  effect,  this  is  cooperative  selling,  hut  participation  of  farmers  is 
compu.lsory.     There  will  he  no  'hold-outs.'     You  deliver  to  the  co-op,  or 
you  don't  sell.    In  British  Colmhia,  some  thousands  of  miles  from 
Alhion,  they  have  had  since  1927  a  fruit-selling  co-op,  in  which  memher- 
ship  was  compulsory.    Here  the  results  have  not  heen  altogether  plea.s— 
ing,  and  the  plan  will  most  likely  he  ahandoned.    At  all  events  the 
English  erroeriment  will  he  interesting  and  instructive,  if  they  decide 
to  go  on  with  it." 

Cigarette  A  gain  in  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  amounting  to  seventeen 

Consump-      tons  a  day  over  the  total  of  sisiteen  years  ago  has  heen  recorded  "bv- 
tion  David  A,  Weiss,  economist  of  Tohacco  and  Allied  Stocks,  in  an  analysis 

of  the  uooacco  industry.    This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  increase  from  ' 
146,000,000  pounds  of  tohacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in 
1913  to  346,000,000  pounds  used  in  1929.     If  continued  at  the  same  rate, 
he  estimates  that  400,000,000  pounds  will  he  used  annually  hy  1940.  The 
revenue  of  the  Federal  Govei-nment,  through  the  tax  on  cigarettes, 
amotinted  to  $359,816,275  in  1929,  which  is  80  per  cent  of  the  $450, 559, ~ 
060  paid  h;-  the  tohacco  industry,  representing  a  total  investment  of 
more  than  $1,000,000,000.   (Press,  Mar.  22.) 

Civil  Service  An  increase  of  more  than  19  per  cent  in  the  last  three  and  a 

Employees    half  years  in  the  numher  of  Government  employees  in  the  District  of 

Columoia  is  shown  hy  figures  ootained  j^esterday  from  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Corrmission,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    Records  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  show  that  the  post-war  deflation  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  reached  its  low  point  in  1927.     On  June  30  of  that  year  the 
numoer  of  emploj'-ees  on  the  Government  payrolls  in  the  District  was 
59  800.     On  Jime  30,  1916,  there  were  39,442  enxoloyees  on  the  Government 
rolls  m  the  District.     This  numher  had  increased  to  117,760  at  the 
date  of  the  Armistice,  soon  after  which  was  hegun  the  discharge  of  em- 
ployees engaged  in  war  hureaus  and  in  war  work  in  regular  governmental 
agencies.     Since  the  hottom  was  reached  in  1927,  however,  there  'oq^,  heen 
r^tn^^  ^'■^'^  numoer  of  employees.    The  total  increased  to 

f  ^2'^°^  ^  ^^^^  ^^t^^'        63,946  on  Decemher 

31,  1929  and  to  68,510  on  June  30,  1930.  Another  jump  was  shown  in  the 
numoer  of  employees  in  the  la-st  calendar  year,  the  Civil  Sei-^ice  Commis- 

showing  that  on  last  January  31  there  VYore  in  Washington 
/i,^b2  Govorra-aent  employees,  the  largest  numher  since  the  po^vrar  re- 
ductions ceased  and  the  increased  hogan.  ' 

Fish  Meal  An  editorial  in  The  Miami  Herald  for  March  24  says:  "Of  intei- 

est  and  importance  to  Miami  is  the  attention  hein^  ^iven  hy  the  Bureau 
of  Fisneries  to  the  value  of  seafood  in  diet.    Eish  are  a  ,oor1  .om-ce 
01  p-o.ems,  vitamins,  and  minerals  in  quantity  and  varietv.  These 

l^^^iZ  ''l':^''^^^'.^^  l^^"^^  ^ave  a  high  coefficient  of ^ digestioilitv. 
The  ouanoi.y  and  variety  of  minerals  in  seafoods  Imve  heen  detemuned 
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chemical  and  specto graphic  analyse Si     Sotae  of  the  elements  found  in 
fish  meal  by  the  hureau  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  are  calci-um,  phos- 
phorous, cower,  Iron,  manganese,  sulphur,  magnesium,  iodine,  fluorine, 
chlorine,  sodium,  potassium,   titanium,  aluminum.,  silver,  zinc,  silicon, 
lead  and  tin.     Some  of  these. are  vital  in  life  proces-es.     At  least  ^54 
elements  have  heen  identified  in  sea  water,  and  many,  if  not  all,  of 
these  are  essential  to  life...." 

New  York  Ail  Alhany  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Completion  of  the  tuherculin 

Tuberculin  testing  of  all  cattle"  in  the  State  hy  Jan.  1,  1935,  was  one  of  several 
Test  recom-.iendations  submitted  to  Governor  Roosevelt  yesterday  "by  Henry 

Morgenthau,  jr.,  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission. 
Senator  L.  G-.  Kirlcland  and  Asserahlyraan  Trank  Snith,  chairman  of  the 
legislr.tive  committee  on  agriculture,  and  members  of  the  commission, 
are  to  introduce  a  measure  calling  for  accelerated  testing  and  eradica- 
tion of  diseased  cattle  as  suggested  in  the  report.    At  the  present  rate 
of  indemnifying  cattle  owners,  the  report  statei^,  the  slaughter  of 
100,000  cattle  a  year  at  an  estimated  cost  of  approximately  $7,000,000 
would  "be  necessary  to  complete  elimination  of  untested  cattle  by  Jan.l,. 
1935...." 

Science  in  An  editorial  in  Nature  (London)  for  March  7  says:  "There  is  a 

Interna-      widespread  tendency  to  hold  science,  and  possiblj^  chemistrj?-  in  particu- 
tional         lar,  responsible  for  many  of  the  worst  evils  of  modern  warfare,  which 
Affairs        is  perhaps  the  more  dangerous  to  society  because  it  is  apt  to  discredit 
the  voice  of  science.     Wlien  a  distinguished  chemist  like  Dr.  H,  Levin- 
stein points  ou.t  that  attempts  at  chemical  disarmament  or  the  aboliton 
of  chemical  warfare,  except  as  pa.rt  of  a  general  disarmament  plan,  are 
largely  futile  and  may  be  highly?-  dangerous  because  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  chemical  warfare  and  the  ordinary  operations  of  cherai-. 
cal  industry,  he  is  straightway  charged  in  sorno  quarters  with  a  fatalis- 
tic war  mentality.    TUhon  the  charge  against  science  is  examined  a  little 
more  closely,  its  gravamen  will  bo  found  to  reside  in  part  in  the  prej- 
udices of  those  rihose  deeprooted  habits  and  instincts  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  impact  of  scientific  discovery.  Not  only  have  the  charac- 
ter and  potentialities  of  warfare  been  transformed  by  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  their  industrial  development,  but  also  scientific  methods 
of  transport  and  of  sanitation  have  enormously  enlarged  its  scale  and 
scope.    The  ramifications  of  modern  warfare  extend  so  deeply  into  the 
fabric  of  Industrial  life  that  all  distinction  between  combatant  and  non^ 
combatant  has  largely  disappeared. . .The  supreme  lesson  of  the  war  is 
that  war  between  the  highly  civilized  nations  has  been  industrialized, 
and  by  its  all-embracing  needs  has  ceased  to  be  a  dircctable  instrument 
of  policy... A  striking  example  of  the  efficacy  of  such  scientific 
"methods  when  applied  to  international  affairs  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
Pacific.    The  impartial  research  carried  out  dui-ing  the  last  five  years 
by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  on  such  delicate  matters,  involv- 
ing embittered  national  feelings,  as  the  South  Mnnchurian  Railway,  the 
exclusion  of  Japanese  immigrants  from  California,  oxtratorritoriallt'y 
in  China,  have  transformed  the  menacing  problem  of  the  Pacific  into  one 
that  promises  to  jdeld  to  treatment  that  is  essentially  scientific.  Re- 
search into  questions  like  food  and  population  in  their  bearing  on 
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emigration  and  intnigration,  for  example,  has  done  niuch  to  facilitate 
the'" settlement  of  aQute  prohlems  on  the  hasis  of  facts  and  not  of^ 
prejudice  with  its/evitahle  friction. .As  a  direct  outcome  of  this 
work  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Prof.  J.  T.  Shot^rell,  its 
research  director,  worked  out  during  the  same  .assemhly  a  scheme  for  a 
Europp.an- institute  of  research  constituted  on  similar  lines.  This 
institute  is  intended  to  applv  the  r?pirit  and  technique  of  scientific 
inquir;^  to  the  economic  and  social  prohlems  incidental  or  inimical  to 
a  civiliza/cion  of  peace...." 

Veterinarv  Aji  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  March  28  says:  "The 

Profession  veterinarian  of  to-day  is  no  longer  an  ordinary  'hoss  doctor.'  In 
fact,  treating  horses  is  one  of  the  least  of  his  johs  in  these  days 
when  tractors,  trucks  and  automohiles  have  in  large  degree  replaced  ■: 
the  equine  t)Ower  of  the  fsrjii.    Dairy  cattle  and  poultry  occupy  a  far 
more  important  place  in  our  farming  to-day  and  the  veterinary  profes*- 
sion  is  oecoming  more  skilled  in  treatment  of  the  ailments  of  this 
stock;  provontivc  medicine  has  its  inception,  methods  to  keep  livestock 
healthy  rather  than  just  to  treat  them  in  illness;  inspection  service 
requires  trained  men  from  the  same  school;  and  regulatory  work  in  Sta^tc 
and  Federal  service  takes  many  trained  vctcrincjrians.     To-day  the 
veterinary  college  can  scarcely  supply  the  demand  made  for  its  graduates.-. 
Higher  standards  are  constantlj"  heing  proposed  to  fit  men  for  this  ney; 
order.    The  Veterinary  College  at  Ohio  State  University  instituted  last 
year  a  chair  of  preventive  medicine.    OTmers  of  large  flocks  and  herds 
are  coming  to  realize  that  it  is  mone^"  more  msely  sioent  to  have  a 
trained  veterinarian  inspect  their  stodc  frequently  to  keep  it  healthy 
than  to  call  upon  him  only  in  times  of  rickxiess.     Iowa  State  College  has 
just  an.nounced  an  innovs-tion  in  its  veterinary  college,  najnely,  the  re- 
q-oirement  that  freshmen  must  first  have  at  least  a  year's  college  cred- 
its "before  entrance,    A  "broader  vie^/:point  and  greater  culttrre  are  thus 
sought  in  this  preliminary  training.    A  department  of  obstetrics  and 
breeding  diseases,  and  a  department  of  preventive  medicine  have  "been 
added  to  the  -school  of  veterinary  medicine  in  tha.t  State.     With  such 
high  requirements  as  are  now  pla.ced  upon  graduates  of  our  veterinary 
colleges,  the  public  generally  will  place  in  them  a  growing  confidence, 
and  Trill  ceJl  for  assistance  in  many  instances  they  had  not  thought  of 
in  the  early  day  when  only  the  'horse  doctor'  was  needed." 
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Sebtion  3 

Products  March  27. -vLive stock  at  Cliica^ro:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,  steers  (lioO-1500~ Ihs. )  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $4,75  to  $6,25;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice 
$6.50  to  $9;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $11;  feeder  and  stoclcer 
cattle;  steers,  good  and. choice  $7.50  to  $8.75.    Heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7  to  $7.60;  light  lights  (140-160  Tos.) 
good  and  choice  $8 ' to  $8.15;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.)  good  and 
choice  $7.50  to  $8.10  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  a'Dovo  quotations).    Slaughter  shoep  and  lamhs:    Lambs,  good  and 
choice  (90  Ihs.  down)  $8.65  to  $9.25;  feeding  larahs  (range  stock) 
medi'om  to  choice  $6.50  to  $8,25, 

Grcin:  Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  7/heat  (ordinary  protein) 
MinneaDolis  76  3/8^  to  79  3/8^^;  Ho. 2  red  winter,  St.  Louis  80^  to  81^-^; 
No. 2  hard  winter, ^Chicago  79f^;  Kansas  Citv  7li^;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn, 
Chicago  58-|  to  60|-^;  Minneapolis  50;|  to  5l3^;  Kajisas  City  51  to  53^;  . 
Ho, 3  yellow,  Chicago  59  to  61^;  Minneapolis  52^-  to  552^;  St.  Louis 
58f^  to  60{sd;  Kansas  City  53^}  to  55^-^";  Ho, 3  white  oat's,  Chicago .  3lf^ ; 
Minneapolis' 28  l/ 8S  to  28  5/8<^;  St,  Louis .  33i-{^;  Kansas  City  32f^. 

Maine  sadced  G-reen  Mountain  lootatoes  closed  at  $1.80-$2.05 
per  lOO  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.40  f.o.b.  Pre sque  Isle,  TFiscon- 
sin  sacked  Round  IThites  $1.60-$1.85  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly 
$1.30  f.o.h,  Waupaca,    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  $8.50-$9.50  per  doLiole- 
head  barrel  in  city  markets.    Hew  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow 
varieties. of  onions  brought  80(i<-$1.25  in  consuming  centers;  95^$1 
f.o.b,  Rochester.    Delaware  and  Maryland  Jersey  tjpe  sweet  potatoes 
ranged  $1.75-$2,35  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.    Hew  Jersey 
stock  $2,25-$3  in  Hew  York  City.  "  Tennessee  Hancy  Halls  $1.65-$1.75 
in  Chicago.    Texas  Round  tj^pe  cabbage  $1.50-$2  per  western  lottu.cc 
crate  in  city  markets;  60(?5-70^  f.o.b.  lower  Rio  G-randc  Valley  points. 
Florida  Pointed  typo  90Qf-(jl,35  per  l:|-bushcl  hanger  in  the  East.  Hew 
York  Rhode  Island  &rcening  apples,  Ho.l,  2^  inclics  up,  $2-$2.25  and 
Baldwins  $2  per  bushel  baslcct  in  How  York  City;  Baldwins  mostly  Ol»85 
f.o.b,  Rochester. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mar- 
kets advanced  2  points  to  10.07^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  last  season 
the  price  v/as  15.31^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  2' points  to  10.83^<,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advenced  4  points  to  10.865(<, 

Tfnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  28|^.;  91  score,  28?^;  90  score,  27f^'.. 

TTholcsale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  j\merican  cheese  at  Hew  York 
?rere:  Flats,  15s  to  16^^;  Single  Daisies,  15|  to  16-3-^;  Young  jfeericas, 
16  to  17r^.  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  igr.  Econ«) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Om«e  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Ajjncultnre.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reCeeted  in  the  press  on  nxatter«  a^ecting  a^.cnij^e  ^-^^^-^^J^y 
economic  aspects.   Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclmmed.   The  mtent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.  
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THE  SECKETARY  ON  The  press  to-day  reports:  "president  Hoover  saw  two  mem- 

IfflLISI  LOAUS    oers  of  his  Cahinet  yesterday'- — Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  and 
Secretary  of  Labor  Doak.     Secretary  Hyde  told  the  President  that 
146,486  drought-relief  loans  had  heen  made  up  to  March  27  and  that 
a  total  of  $22,485,486  had  heen  extended  to  the  horroTjers. " 


THE  PEESIDENT  MD  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "President  Hoover  v;ill 

FAPl^  BOARD       not  interfere  with  the  Federal  Parm  Board  in  its  decision  to  aban- 
don its  policy  of  "buying  whea.t  in  order  to  ooost  prices  and  sta,"bil- 
ize  the  1931  market,  it  was  made  known  at  the  White  House  yesterday. 
The  President,  it  was  said,  feels  that  the  Farm  Board  is  well  aole  to  define  and 
to  defend  its  policies,  just  as  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cominission  are  ahle  to  define  and  defend  theirs...." 


CAKE  STJG-IE  The  press  to-day  says:  "A  conspiracy  of  all  cane-sugar 

TP'JST  CHARGE    refiners  to  fix  'oppressive'  prices  on  the  Nation's  sugar  was 

charged  hy  the  Government  yesterday  in  an  antitrust  suit.    The  suit, 
filed  in  New  York  District  Co-urt  Dy  direction  of  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  seeks  dissolution  of  the  Sugar  Institute,  organized  in  1928,  and  an, in- 
junction against  50  corporations,  firms  and  individuals  who  refine  suga,r  obtained 
from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  'at  abnormally  low  prices.'..." 


DAIRY  CONGRESS  A  delegation  of  ten  dairy  scientists,  producers  and  dis- 

REPRESEilTATI^S    tributors  will  represent  the  United  States  at  the  International 
Dairy  Congress  vMch  will  be  held  in  Copenliagen  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Dairy  Federation  from  July  14  to  17,  according 
to  the  press  to-day.     The  delegates  are:  0.  E.  Reed,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try, Department  of  ..igri culture.  Nils  A.  Olsen,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Roy  R,  Graves,  Chief,  division  of  dairy  cat- 
tle breeding,  feeding  and  management,  Bureau  of  Daii-y  Industry.  Dr.  C.  H.  Eclcles, 
Chief,  department  of  dairy  husbandry,  University  of  Minnesota.  Professor  M. 
Mortensen,  Chief,  department  of  dairy  hushajidry,  Iowa  College  of  Agriculture. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Sherman,  head,  dairy  department,  Cornell  University.  C.  E.  Gray,  presi- 
dent, Golden  States  Milk  Products  Company,  San  Francisco.  0,  F.  Hunsicker,  dii-ect- 
or  of  research  for  Blue  Valley  Cr-amery  Butter  Company,  Chicago.  Dr.  E.  V. 
McCollun,  president  of  bio-chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  John  C.  Hill,  • 
■• .  ■  ,  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture, 


^  Berlin  dispatch  March  29  says:  "The  api^le  a  day  that 
LENTHATE  keeps  the  doctor  away, ...  can  now  be  gulped  down  in  the  form  of  a 

lozenge.  A  young  German  scientist  has  discovered  a  method  whereby, 
,  it  is  asserted,  the  fruit  can  be  groTind  to  a  powder  and  pressed- into 

Dlocks  without  any  loss  of  flavor  or  healthy  salts.    The  blocks  can  be  eaten  raw 
or  cooked," 
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Section  2 

Business  The  ITew  York  G^oaranty  Trast  Conpany' s  rnonthl;^  sui^vey  of  husi-- 

Sui'vey         ness,  puolished  March  28,  says  that  developments  in  corxrnerce  and  fi- 
nance during  March  present  "the  most  encoviraging  signs  in  some  time." 
The  revie',7  says  in  part:  "The  slight  upturn  lately  demonstrated  hy 
statistical  indices  is  entirely  supported  oy  business  reports.     In  gen- 
eral, the  heynote  of  the  present  business  situation  is  irregularity, 
which  in  itf,elf  offers  a  very  hopeful  sign  at  this  particular  phase  of 
a  major  business  m,ovement;  however,  within  this  irregu.larity,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  lies  on  the  side  of  betterment." 

Canadian  From  1901  to  1930  more  than  116,000,000  young  trees  have  been 

Trees  sent  free  to  more  than  100,000  applicants  living  in  the  prairie 

Provinces— Hani toba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta — by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Jorest  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    Last  year  more 
than  5^000,000  tree  seedlings  and  cuttings  were  shipped.     In  the  past 
thirty  ye^-rs  several  millions  of  trees  also  have  been  sold  to  pra,irie 
farmers  by  comnercial  nurseries,  according  to  the  official  inspection 
reports. 

Jinnish  Finnish  Trade  Review  for  March  says:  "The  period  of  depression 

Economic      set  in  earlier  in  Finland  than  in  m.ost  other  countries,  with  the  ex- 
Conditions  ception  perhaps  of  Germany,  Poland  and  a  few  minor  countries.  Exces- 
sive investments  in  building  enterprises,  fundamental  improvements  in 
agric\iltu.rc ,  etc.,  led  already  towards  the  end  of  1928  to  a  severe 
stringency  of  the  monoy  market  and  a  consequent  compulsory  restriction 
of  business  enterprise.     The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the 
appearance  of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  timber  market  as  a  largo  exporter 
of  sa'^n  timber,  and  finally,  the  effects  of  the  world  depression  began 
to  make  themselves  felt  hero  during  the  course  of  last  year.     In  spite 
of  these  combined  adverse  factors,  Finland  has  hitherto  suffered  much 
less  from  the  present  world  crisis  tha,n  a  good  many  other  countries... 
Anot'ier  respect  in  which  Finland  has  hitherto  escaped  the  worst  con- 
sequences is  the  development  of  prices  in  the  world  market.     The  pricses 
of  Finland's  chief  products,  those  which  it  sells  in  the  world  market, 
have  declined  le's-s  than  prices  of  many  other  comm.odities.     This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  prices  of  the  commodities  imported  by  Finland 
have  fallen  on  an  average  by  20  per  cent,  whereas  the  average  fall  in 
the  chief  ercport  cor.mioditio s  of  Finland  is  about  15  per  cent.    Even  the 
heavy  fall  in  grain  prices  has  not  had  graver  consequences  for  the 
country,  as  the  farming  population  sows  cereals  chiefly  for  its  ovm 
consujiiption.    The  decline  in  the  prices  of  butter,  cheese  and  other 
dairy  produ.cts  which  play  an  important  part  in  Finland's  export  trade 
is  again  relatively  small  compared  with  the  fall  in  grain,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  not  actually  been  any  overproduction  in  this  branch, 
but  only  so  much  decline  in  consumption  as  can  be  attributed  to  dimin- 
ished purchasing  power.    A  further  advantage  cnjo^^ed  by  Finland  is  the 
comparatively  good  harvest  last  year,  which  has  enabled  the  country  to 
manage  with  smaller  imports  of  cereals  and  strong  fodder  than  was  the 
case  in  the ^preceding  years,    nevertheless,   the  decline  in  the  prices 
of  farra^products  has  considerably  affected  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
agricultur-al  population  and  placed  farmers  with  large  borrowed  capital 
in  a  difficult  position..." 
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Illinois  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  March  28  says:  "M.  L. 

Farm  In-      Moshcr,  lonnerly  of  Iowa,  but  now  of  Illinois,  has  spent  three  years 
comes  studying  the  differences  in  income  of  175  Illinois  farms.     He  was  es^ 

x)eciallv  interested  in  discovering'  why  the  thirty-five  most  profitable 
farms  had  an  average  of  ^2,922  more  income  than  the  thirty-five  least 
profitable  farms.    After  careful  study,  he  found  the  appraised  value  of 
the  f arras  was  almost  exactly  the  Bsmc  for  the  men  who  had  the  big  xncomei 
as  for  those  who  had  the  small  incomes.    Both  sets  of  men  had  about  the 
same  amount  of  investment  in  machinery.     With  the  good  men,  an  ac^jvantage 
of  $830  was  because  of  higher  crop  yields  resulting  either  from  rotation 
and  fertilizing  or  from  using  improved  varieties,  or  both.    The  diffor- 
enoEs  were  especially  groat  with  corn,  where  the  better  fanners  averaged 
about  twelve  bushels  ro.ore  per  acre.    The  next  important  thing  was  having 
plenty  of  livestock,  which  added  $560  to  the  advantage  of  the  good^ farm- 
ers.   Another  $560  was  contributed  by  having  livestock  which  used  its 
feed  efficiently.    In  brief,  we  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  essence  of 
profitable  farming  is  high  crop  yields  and  plenty  of  efficient  livestock 
to  convert  the  grain  into  ma:^:imura  market  value.    Efficiency  in  the  u.se 
of  man  labor  and  machinery  accounted  for  only  $260  of  the  differences 
between  the  good  farBiers  and  the  poor  farm.ors.     It  is  evident  that  eco- 
nomica,l  use  of  man  labor  and  machinery  may  bo  a  bad  thing  if  it  reduces 
crop  yields.    Most  of  the  best  farmers  have  their  eyes  firmly  fixed  on 
high  crop  yields  and  the  proper  care  of  plenty  of  good  livestock...." 


Moat  Con-  Axi  editorial  in  The  National  Provisioner  for  March  28  says: 

sumption      "Dailj/  newspapers  tell  the  vrorld  'the  avera,ge  American  ate  less  meat 
last  year  than  at  any  time  in  eleven  years.'    The  inference  is  that 
public  taste  for  meat  is  declining.    This  is  misleading.     \Xhile  the 
Government  announces  that  1930  per  capita  meat  consumption  was  151.7 
lbs.,  com-oarcd  to  136.8  lbs.  in"  1929  and  130  lbs.  in  1919,  the  trade 
laiows  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  consumer  indifference  to  meats. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  considerably  more  Isxah  and  veal  was  eaten  last  year. 
The  story  of  beef  is  sonewiiat  different.    Beef  consumption  during  the 
past  three  years  seems  to  Imve  been  sharply  under  that  of  one  and  two 
decades  ago.    practically  all  beef  produced  in  this  country  is  consumed 
here,    Exports  are  negligible.     Consequently,  when  the  marketing  of  beef 
is  heavy  the  per  capita  consumption  is  heavy,  the  meat  having  been  forcec 
into  consumptive  channels  at  prices  that  would  guarantee  its  movement. 
When  beef  is  not  so  plentiful  less  drastic  measures  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure its  absorption,  prices  are  on  a  somey:hat  higher  level  and  per  capita 
consumption  appea,rs  to  be  less.    During  1930  beef  supplies  were  the 
Smallest  in  j/ears,  and  at  the  same  time  prices  v/ere  at  times  among  the 
lowest  in  years.    Another  factor  was  the  buying  power  of  the  public. 
Disturbed  economic  conditions  affected  approximately  20  per  cent  of  thosf 
ordinarily  employed,  and  reduced  the  buying  power  of  others.  Consequent- 
ly the  limited  beef  supply  was  forced  into  channels  where  price  was  a 
ready  outlet  factor  at  all  times, ,  The  year  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
beef  industry,  as  costs  of  production  showed  no  such  reduction  through 
the  year  as  did  selling  prices...," 
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Scientific  The  Lancet  (London)  for  March  7  says;  "One  of  the  advantages 

Organiza-  of  the  fractional  type  of  organization  is  'that  specialized  work  is  more 
tion  economical  than  unspecialized  vrork  when  the  volTjme  of  work  is  siiffidient 

to  keer^  officials  and  worlnnen  continuously^  eng£iged  for  the  entire  period 
of  their  craplojment  on  specific  specialized  work,'    This  is,  no  douht, 
true  in  the  limited  sense;  it  is  clearly  advantageous  for  a  physicist 
to  00  occupied  all  his  working  time  at  physics,  or  even  among  physicists 
tho,t  an  c:cioert  on  calorimctrj^  should  do  this  if  there  is  enough  to  fill 
his  time,  rather  than  also  dalDoling  in  work  on  high  vacua.    But  the  in- 
evitaole  tendency,  even  for  workers  in  different  branches  of  the  same 
science,  to  get  out  of  touch  is  not  likely  to  help  in  the  coordination 
of  the  sciences  or  to  relate  them  more  closely  to  the  everyday  work  of 
the  nation.     Closer  cooperation  between  the  various  branches  of  services 
is  necessary  if  all  are  to  pull  their  weight,  and  this  can  only  come 
about  if  each  is  able  by  status  and  attainments  to  command  a  -oroper  hear- 
ing of  hi 9.  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  coLimon  problems..." 

Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  March  28  says:  "The 

market  here  is  distinctly  quieter  after  a  very  substantial  movement  in 
wooli    Prices,  e^ccept  on  scoured^  which  are  someisrhat  dearer,  are  firm 
but  not  quotably  higher.    The  foreign  markets  continue  their  upward 
surge  and  in  many  instances  are  30  per  cent  above  the  low  point  around 
the  first  of  the  year.    London,  which  closes  Tuesday,  is  firm,  with 
good  clearances.    The  piece  goods  market  is  quieter  after  the  recent 
buying  movement.    Manufacturers  complain,  however,  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  higher  prices  for  goods.     In  the  West  buying  operations  have 
been  going  on  in  a  small  way  in  southern  California,  Nevada,  southern 
Idaho  and  southwest  Texas,  as  well  as  in  Arizona,  at  prices  close  to 
or  fully  on  Boston  parity." 
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Section  3 
MARKET  QUOTATIOiTS 

Farm 

Products  March  30.— Livestock  at  Chicago:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $5  to  $6.50;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice 
$6.75  to  $9;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $11.50;  feeder  and  stoch-er 
cattle,  steers,  good  and. choice  $7.50  to  $8.75;  heavyweight  hogs  " 
(250"350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $7.10  to  $7.75;  light  lights  (140-160 
Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $8.10  to  $8.25;  sla^oghter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.) 
gCod  and  choice  $7.65  to  $8.15  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  qiiotatlons)  .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs, 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs*  dovm)  $8,65  to  $9.25;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $6.50  to  $8.25, 

Grain:    I\Fo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  Minneapolis  78  to  81^; 
Ho, 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  80  to  81^^*  No. 2  hard  mntcr  Chicago  80^^; 
Kansas  City  71  to  7li^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  57t  to  58-|{zf;  Minneapo- 
lis'.50  to  51(2{;  Kansas  City  51  to  53^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  58  to 
60^;  Minneapolis  53  to  55^;  St.  Louis  59  to  59-^^'  Kansas  City  522  to 
54|(^;  No..^  \''Mte  oats  Chicago  SOf^^-;  Minneapolis  27  1/8  to  28  l/8^; 
St.  Louis  o2^;  Kansas  City  32^5.  ...... 

Maine  sr  eked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $2-$2.25  p,3r 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.5C-$1.60  f .o.b.  Prcsque  Isle.    Wis-  - 
consin  saclcod  Round  Whites  $1.70-$1.85  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.35- 
$1.45  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Plorida  Spaulding  Rose  in  doublc-hcad  barrels, 
$9-$10  in  city  max^kcts.    New  York  and  Midwestern  sacked  yellow  varie- 
ties of  onions  brought  $1.15-$1.50  in  consuming  centers;  90^-95^>  f.o.b. 
Roche r;tc_'.    Texas  Round  type  cabbage  ranged , $1.55-$2. 25  par  western 
lettuce  crate  in  terminal  markets;  65c:^-70^  f.o.b.  Lovjer  Rio  Grande 
"Valley  points,    Florida  Pointed  tj'pe  90^-$1.40  per  li-bushel  hamper. in 
the  East.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  $1.75-$2  per  bushel  basket  in  New 
York  City;  $1.85-$1.90  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Eastern  StayTians  $1.75-$2.15 
in  a  few  cities.    Michigan  Mcintosh  $2.40-$2.60  and  Spys  $2.15-$2.25 
in  Chicago . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  declined  6  points  to  10^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  15.68f^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  9  points  to  10.71f^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  5  points  to  10'<,74^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  28i^',  91  score,  28^;  90  score,  27f(^. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  15^  to  16^^;  Single  Daisies,  15f  to  16^^;  Young  A-nericas, 
16  to  17^,  (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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